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GAIN in a new idea... color... Crane Co. 

has pioneered. What inspiring new beauty 
has thus been offered to interiors, this Crane bou- 
doir bath discloses. What color may mean in the 
sale of manufactured products, the experience of 
Crane Co. illustrates. But Crane pioneering by 
no means begins, or ends, with decoration. Bet- 
ter design for fixtures, more efficient operation 


for valves and fittings, comfort for husbands and 
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delight for women; these it has brought to dwell- 
ings. Piping materials making possible new proc- 
esses, instituting a thousand economies; these 


it has given to industry. Foran impression of the 


charm and convenience that Crane plumbing con- 
tributes to buildings, write for New Ideas for Bath- 


rooms. For a view of the benefits that Crane prod- 


ucts offer to your residence and to all industry, 


| pay a visit to the nearby Crane Exhibit Rooms. 


2500 
£ & Pounds Pressure 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. aath St., New York 4 Branches and sales offices in one hundred and seventy cities 
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The Trucks Themselves 


Produce the Profits 


In many a business where trucks 
are used the trucks are only part 
of the business and the money 
they make or lose is overlooked. 
But when transportation itself is 
the business, the trucks must show 
a profit or the business won’t. 


Consider the case of the Na- 
tional Motor Renting Company 
of Philadelphia. One of their 
contracts is general hauling and 
delivery for the Hygrade Food 
Products Corporation, an out- 
standing provision company of 
the country. They have twenty- 
five International Trucks on this 
one job alone. 

Day-in and day-out, the year 
round, in all kinds of weather, 
these trucks must stay on the job 


—not only stay on it, but make 
money on it! No guessing here — 
transportation is the business of 
the National Motor Renting 
Company and the trucks them- 
selves produce the profits. 


And there’s a very sound 
reason. The Harvester organiza- 
tion builds profitable service into 
these trucks before they leave the 
factory so they’ll deliver profit- 
able service on the road. Mainte- 
nance, upkeep, cost per ton-mile 
—any way you figure it— profit 
is the answer with Internationals! 

Whether trucking is all of your 
business or only part, it will be 
a profitable operation if you 
follow the example of these men 
who must know. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AvE. OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED ) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Mention of “Forbes” 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


insures good service 








The International line includes the Spe- 
cial Delivery for loads up to 34-ton; the 
1-ton Six-Speed Special; 4 and 6-cylinder 
Speed Trucks of 1%, 1% and 2-ton sizes; 
Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 2%%- 
ton to 5-ton sizes; Motor Coaches, and 
McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors. 
Sold and Serviced by 170 Company- 
owned Branches in the United States and 
Canada, and dealers everywhere. 
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Odd Lots 


By purchasing a diversified list of well seasoned securities you 
improve your investment position and increase the margin of 
safety. 

We give the same courteous and painstaking attention to “Odd 
Lots” as to “Full Lots.” 




















Send for our booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” 


Please mention F. 369 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


john Muir&(o 








New York Cotton Exchange 
| National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members: New York Curb Market 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members 


50 Broadway NEW YORK 11 West 42nd St. 
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Another Startling Auburn Announcement 


10) 510) Ou ira Cacatirce mm detommtete (tice mecaelsal 

Tame Votevelttetecre Mid ot ome (oseliic| ei euelaticie 
EV array ate) bal Ona theve (cs amel (orice mer tam temdstmszelale! 
under $1000! 
| Te) Cena tata dell pmya Ct lolttaet@m = 40) (ere le Mr Telelentca 
ofesenten copmecerectersetetevamteme stor teteteltiatacoitael: 
of a big, fine Straight Eight closed car for 
$1395 which is less than the price of most 
better Sixes. 


Now, completing the Auburn line, is this 
announcement of a New series 130-inch 
wheelbase and 125 horsepower Auburn 
closed car for $1795. 


This series of sensational announcements 
shows what can be done when a manufac- 
turer Operates upon Auburn’s fixed policy 
rel ae oltlectat-Meat-Mcathicwe) ae (Cit lect m or te ental 


the merchandise itself, and passing the ben- 
efits on to the people who made it possible, 
namely, to the public! 


Kom zelele(samveltmols-tawettloltiuete tl qcte mel oleltt 
so favorably everywhere. For, we make the 
following claim without reservation: ‘This 
New series Model 120 Straight Eight 
Auburn, Powered-by-Lycoming, for $1795 
offers more value in every way for less com- 
eatsetitbetccmueliarder tale tahmels ols me) adatom ey teiets a 
finer cars on the market.”’ We only ask you 
to compare this car to cars costing from 
N10 OM comet 1000M feMmelec (Sanco itlih@r tel slacarics 
its value, quality, refinements, performance 
Pvetemaetetttetelacn 


And, if after such comparison, this car does 
not sell itself you will not be asked to buy. 


a . ‘ > 4 
Auburn Automobile Co., Auburn, Indiana 


Prices f.0. b. Auburn or Connersville, Indiana, Freight and Equipment Extra 


ANIBNIRN 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 
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“Quick! Here’s a Radiogram!” 


Radiograms demand attention—and get it! Because 
they smack of modern big-time efficiency! Incom- 
parable in speed and accuracy... for Radiograms 
go direct to nearly all points on earth . . . without 
relay. Hence, no costly delay or chance for error. 
That’s why big business battles are being fought and 


won with Radiograms 
be . “8 
Via RA 


“File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, Central and 
South America at any RCA or Postal Telegraph Office; 
to Japan and the Far East at any RCA or Western 
Union Office; or phone for an RCA messenger.” 














RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Central Radio Office—ALWAYS OPEN 


64 Broad Street 
New York City 
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Looking 
eA head 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


have obtained an interview 

with the director of one of 
America’s most successful enter- 
prises in which he will outline the 
principles that have enabled this 
company, which had its chief busi- 
ness taken away from it after sev- 
enty-seven years, to build a great 
success on its side-lines. He will 
review a new phase of spending, 
and a new demand for goods and 
service created by our nomadic 
people who do more globe trotting 
and visiting over wide areas than 
any nationality on earth. Within 
the last ten years, on this depar- 
ture from stability, this executive 
has helped to build a business that 
amounts to nearly $200,000,000 a 
year and to do it has created an 
international currency that is more 
highly valued in out-of-the-way 
places than the American dollar. 
Romance is sometimes encoun- 
tered in the word-a-day world. 
The article will show some of the 
extraordinary and imaginative 
things business men do to carry on. 


HE “faint odor of hokum” as- 

cends from the article in a re- 
cent issue in which ForBEs sum- 
marized the evidence it has ob- 
tained and observed on “just how 
big are our big men” of business, 
according to the esteemed Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, Advertiser. Says 
our contemporary: 

“Of course, the size of a man’s body 
is no index to his health and vigor; that 
is to say, there is no reason to expect a 
200-pound man to have more endurance 
in sedentary occupations and a higfher 
degree of protection against disease than 
the 135-pound man. Are heavyweight 
boxers healthier and more intelligent 
than lightweights and flyweights? Have 
they more endurance? To ask these 
questions is to dismiss them as trivial.” 
The Advertiser among a long 

line of thin, wiry executives offers 
as exceptions the late E. H. Harri- 
man, the sawed-off Andrew Carne- 
gie, the slight and delicate-appear- 
ing John D. Rockefeller and the 
medium-sized Mr. Coolidge. 

The Literary Digest, however, 
presented in full array the facts 
that resulted from our question- 
naire in which the evidence showed 
that business leaders are big men 
physically as well as mentally. 

Incidentally, the subject of what 
makes for business success is be- 
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—-— FARGO 


G A RGO) 


\@7 





FARGO PACKET PANEL 
(Complete with Body \ 


795 


FO.R. DETROIT 





Coane is already giving to 
business—in the new Fargo %-ton 
Packet and the Fargo %-ton Clipper 
—the qualities which business has 
long wanted in its working vehicles. 
Laer on, Fargo trucks in the 1-ton, 














FARGO CLIPPER SEDAN — ideal for sales- 
men, for merchandise display, for station wagon 
or bus service. Seating capacity can be provided 
for eight, with seats instantly removable to 
permit use of compartment for standard load. 
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EVERY CHRYSLER 
SUPERIORITY now built into 





1¥-ton and 2-ton capacities will be 
announced. 


Everything that Chrysler means in 
low operating and maintenance costs, 
in the minimum of layups, in depend- 
ability, is built into the new Fargo. 


Along with these qualities, in the 
first two Fargos, are the style and 
smartness, and the fast transport, 
which make friends and keep friends 
for a business house. 


There is no reason why a delivery 
truck should not be spic and span 
and fast—and yet be operated on a 
basis of economy. But it remained 
for Fargo to present all these attri- 
butes in such a vehicle. 


Smart, Sturdy Trucks 


RE > SR aR ego: 


To sum it up, business can now have 
in the new Fargos, all the superiorities 
which Chrysler has made its own in 
the passenger car field. 


Already the country is dotted with 
Fargo dealers. Any one of them will 
gladly demonstrate, in your own work, 
Fargo’s ability to perform that work 
with greater efficiency and at lower 


cost per day and per hauling mile. 


Fargo /2-Ton Packet Prices— Panel $795; 
Sedan $895; Chassis $545. Fargo 34-Ton 
Clipper Prices — Panel $975; Sedan $1075; 
Chassis $725. (Prices of the Fargo 1-, 1'/2- 
and 2-ton trucks will be announced later.) All 
prices f.0.b. Detroit. Fargo dealers are in a 
position to extend the convenience 
of time payments. 


FARGO MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


(Division of Chrysler Corporation) 
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You can laugh 
at money worries 


if you follow this 
simple financial plan 


Y= interested in having the 
best possible time while you live 
—with the least worry and grind and 
discomfort. 

You don’t want to pay rent all your 
life—you hope to own your own 
home some day. And you don’t get 
any thrill out of the idea of appearing 
at an Office or a mill or a store at the 
same old hour every morning until 
you die. 

You want to quit work sometime. 
And when you do quit you want to 
feel that you're justified in quitting— 
that you've earned it. You want to 
know that your wife and children will 
be taken care of, no matter what hap- 
pens to you. 

You can accomplish every one of 
these things—just by following a 
simple financial plan. 


How it works 


This simple system of investment plus 
protection was devised by financial 
experts. It calls merely for the deposit 
of a few dollars each month—the ex- 
act amount depending on your age and 
the things you wish to accomplish. 

The minute you make your first 
small deposit you actually create an 
estate of $10,000 or more. This money 
comes to you when you are 60 or 65. 
And if you should not reach that age, 
it goes to your family. 

A few of the things you can pro- 
vide for by this plan are as follows: 
—money to send your children to col- 
lege—money foremergencies—money 
to live on in case you are permanently 
disabled—capital to start your son in 
business—money to pay off a mort- 





Plan sent free 


gage—an assured income for your fam- 
ily, no matter what happens to you. 

Don't you want these things ? You 
can have them. 

The coupon at the bottom of this 
pase will bring to you, free, the 
hoenix Mutual “Prosperity Plan.” 

Sending for it is the first step to- 
wards real independence—protection 
for you and your family, no matter 
what happens—an education and 
every advantage for your children— 
leisure and comfort for yourself in 
later years. 

There's no obligation. Send for 
your copy now. 


@) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. . 

















. First Policy Issued 1851 

















HERE are just a few of the things a Puoentx Murtuat Lire Insurance Co. T 

you can do under the Phoenix \ 405 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. | 

Mutual Plan: Send me by mail, without obligation, my 

1 Retire with an income when you are | copy of your “PROSPERITY PLAN” | 
60 or 65. Name..... 

2 Leave your home free of debt. . | 

3 Send your children to college. | Business Address. 

4 Create an estate. Home Address. 

5 Makesure your income will go oneven Ci | 
though you become totally disabled. ity. State 

6 Leave an income for your family. Date of Birth “| 
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ing pursued further by the Depart. 
ment of Economics at Harvard 
University which is sending 15,000 
questionnaires to leading business 
men to discover the important 
things that have contributed to 
their advancement. In this work 
the research that ForBes conducted 
will be helpful. 


ILLIAM JOHNSON of 
Farm Life, Spencer, Indiana, 
who is close to the problem of the 
farmer and whose contact with the 
most basic of our industries en- 
ables him to speak freely, has con- 
tributed an article that will clear 
the misconceptions that some may 
have about the farmer’s economic 
status. He writes of the farm as 
a city problem and sets forth suc- 
cinctly that we are all farmers after 
all and at least two out of three of 
us have a direct dependence upon 
the farmer and his prosperity. 
From time to time, Fores has 
had articles on the complexities of 
our agricultural establishment. No 
business man can ignore its import- 
ance and its influence upon his own 
welfare. Mr. Johnson will discuss 
what must be done in the matter of 
farm relief from the standpoint of 
a leader of country life. 


ILLIAM A. McGARRY has 

interviewed the leaders of 
the commercial divisions of the 
automobile industry in Detroit, 
Cleveland and New York with the 
object of presenting to the heads 
and executives of other industries 
their new viewpoints. 

Style changes that revolution- 
ized retailing were welcome to the 
automobile industry. Speed and 
adaptibility were other qualities 
sought after. These changes were 
made before a lag in public de- 
mand compelled them. Just why 
these new trends were anticipated 
will be shown in three articles be- 
ginning with the first in this issue 
in which two leaders in the heavy 
truck division give their outlook 
and line out the future of the auto- 
motive carriers. 

The changes already made will 
be analyzed and reduced to econ- 
omic principles and _ influences 
which affect all other business. 


HERE was an amazing inter- 
est in our article on the Sales- 
men Robots among readers, trade 
union publications, and the busi- 
ness press. A new industry has 
opened up after forty years of ex- 
perimentation with the vending 
machine. Naturally the idea of a 
mechanical salesmen has led some 
to take alarm. How needless this 
is has been shown in a humorous 
way by Oscar Ameringer, in his 
column in the Milwaukee Leader. 
Speaking directly of the article 
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a Ta E iron bands of Chicago’s Loop are broken @ No longer isthe river a mental hazard g Northward, 

y following the finger of destiny, marches a mile of new office structures to the curving shoreline of Lake 

‘ Michigan m And here—at Michigan Avenue and Walton Place, close to the Loop —and yet removed 
from its smoke and noise —is being erected —the Palmolive Building m A silvery tower of stone and 

’ steel and glittering metal —37 lofty stories —— Monarch of Chicago’s newest, finest business district — 

s visible all over the city m Executives of firms doing business in Chicago should write or wire the Agent 


for full information about the practical advantages of an office in this notable commercial structure 


~| PALMOLIVE BUILDING 


WHERE MICHIGAN AVENUE BECOMES LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


g ROss & BROWRME Renting and Managing Agents 


e 80 East Jackson Boulevard v Telephone Wabash 1052 v CHICAGO 
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HERE are no arguments among those who 
know, as to what is the most prosperous group 
of people in America. 

By every indices, they are those who live in Los 
Angeles County, California. 

J. Walter Thompson’s Advertising Agency says so; 
the Dartnell Corporation repeats it; General Motors 
finds it true; Uncle Sam’s own reports corroborate 
the fact. 

Los Angeles County people have an average per 
capita annual income of $1,107, highest in the land. 
Their bank deposits total a thousand dollars for every 
man, woman and child. 

Into this rich stock-and-bond buying area go more 
Los Angeles Examiners than any other morning or 
Sunday paper, carrying B. C. Forbes’ writings; those 
of W. Kenneth in the 
Hayes, form- 
erly of the 
Wall Street 
Journal, of 
Merryle Stan- 
ley Rukheyser 
and Broadan 
Wall. Its 
financial re- 
ports are the 
most complete 


terri- 
tory. 

All in all, an 
excellent 
medium 
through which 
to sell securi- 
ties and mer- 
chandise and 
promote pres- 
tige. 












More than More than 
200,000 440,000 
Daily Sunday 

“Greatest Salesman in the West” 
WwW. W. Chew J. D. Galbraith T. C. Hoffmeyer 
285 Madison Avenue 612 Hearst Bidg., 625 Hearst Bidg., 
New York City Chicago, Il. San Francisco, Calif. 
Tel. Cal. 2093 Tel. Randolph 2121 Tel. Garfield 3858 
A. R. Bartlett H. H. Faweett 
3—129 General Motors Bidg., 505 Spreckles Theatre Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. San Diego, Calif. 
Tel. Empire 4100 Tel. Franklin 4636 
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in Forbes he recalls that the Auto- 
mat did not put so many waiters 
on the street and that the “robot 
is just an incident in the revolu- 
tion” which we are experiencing in 
business and other methods. He 
adds: 


“Even in a cigar store, you will find 
twenty or thirty brands of cigarettes, as 
many kinds of smoking tobacco, énd 
twice as many cigars. My guess is that 
with a huge investment of ten robots in 
a three-clerk cigar store, to handle the 
ten fastest moving brands, the boss will 
still have one heck of a time trying to 
get along with two clerks.” 


Be that as it may, research in 
the development of vending appa- 
ratus is as capable of wonders as is 
pure science in its discovery of the 
make-up of the atom. No one can 
say that the Salesman Robot is 
impossible. Imagination is not 
confined to writers. Interesting de- 
velopments are impending. 


HE difficulties of keeping em- 

ployment stable in big enter- 
prises has engaged the attention 
of experts but it has been left to 
one of our greatest department 
stores to bring an eminent psych- 
iatrist into executive capacity for 
the purpose of routing the con- 
stant’ stream of applicants for 
work into jobs they are best fitted 
for. Means of stabilizing a huge 
establishment with its inevitably 
rapid turnover have also been de- 
veloped that will be of particular 
interest at this time. 

This outstanding store, as Wes- 
ley McCormick points out in his 
article, has learned that “it could 
not let well enough alone. A mod- 
ern department store, what with 
chains and everything must either 
go ahead or go back. It can not 
rest upon the ground it has 
gained.” 


CCASIONALLY the _ unex- 

pected, and the contradictory 
provides an arresting contribution. 
We have ready for publication an 
article that will upset an age-old 
theory of the handling of sales- 
men, the setting of quotas and 
sketch out a new form of appeal to 
bring out the best in business-get- 
ters that may be of service to 
many business men. 

The article is signed by the head 
of a successful real estate concern 
whose men must sell to industrial 
leaders and executives in the fast- 
est growing, swiftest and most 
typical city in industrial America. 
The narrative is told in the terms 
that salesmen are used to, the 
challenge to their ability, the zest 
of the order taking and the dis- 
comfiture of not having made the 
goal. It is one of those brass tack 
contributions in terms of income 
and income making that will have 
a wide appeal. The article will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 
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How 


FORBES 
Reads 


HAT the early part of 1929 

will witness further marking- 

up of stock quotations is the 
general expectation. My humble 
view is that the strain upon credit 
will cause the speculative boom to 
collapse this year. 

I fear, too, that disturbances in 
Wall Street will be sufficiently severe 
to have some adverse effect upon in- 
dustry and general business. But 
this effect, if it materializes, should 
prove only temporary. 

The year opens under thoroughly 
sound and unusually favorable con- 
ditions outside of the stock market. 
Sentiment, too, is optimistic, a not 
unimportant consideration. The pres- 
ent prospect is that progress will be 
made during 1929 by most, if not all, 
major divisions of our economic 
structure. 

Agricultural land values are creep- 
ing slowly in the right direction; our 
farmers, on the whole, have fewer 
debts than have burdened them at any 
time since the post-war crash in food 
prices; necessity has sharpened in- 
telligence and increased economy in 
many instances; the world is not 
overstocked with most commodities ; 
and at least something of practical 
value promises to be produced at 
Washington to improve the lot of our 
tillers of the soil. 

Some recession in home-building 
may be experienced, but this is likely 
to be offset by 
larger demands 
for industrial 
and commercial 








political sentiment may bring about 
developments helpful to our rail- 
roads. Common sense suggests that 
the United States Supreme Court 
will decide for the railroads in the 
famous O’Fallon valuation test case 
now before it. Also, Congress may 
move to prod the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into taking a less 
obstructive attitude towards proposed 
large-scale consolidations. It has not 
been possible for the railroads thus 
far to make any notable progress to- 
wards carrying out the merger pro- 
gram outlined in the statutes. Friend- 
ly legislation on this subject doubt- 
less would lead to notable events in 
the transportation world—and prob- 
ably also in Wall Street. 


IGH FINANCE and Big Busi- 

ness look confidently to Presi- 
dent Hoover for invaluable co-opera- 
tion in bringing about national pros- 
perity. The new occupant of the 
White House will have a better and 
broader understanding than any of 
his predecessors have had of the place 
industry and business hold in a mod- 
ern nation. If Mr. Hoover can con- 
tribute as much as President as he 
did as Secretary of Commerce to 
strengthen our industrial and eco- 
nomic structure, the beneficial results 
could be far-reaching. The universal 
confidence in the President-elect is a 
factor of moment in considering 


A LONG RANGE VIEW ef PRODUCTION FACTORS 
RELATIVE INDEX NUMBERS 0 FACTORY EMPLOYMENT, 
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the outlook for the current year. 
Happily, relations between employ- 
ers and employed are steadily im- 
proving. Intelligently-directed labor 
gladly co-operates with capital in 
achieving economical production. In 
turn, enlightened executives are now 
prepared to allow labor to share the 
financial benefits thus brought about. 
Here, too, we have a happy augury 
for the coming year, an augury in- 
calculably more encouraging than 
can be found in any other land. 
Whether unemployment will be- 
come aggravated enough to demand 
attention even should business activ- 
ity prove satisfactory, is a problem 
exciting concern in high circles. An 
influential effort is to be made to 
bring together the ablest brains from 
all our major industries with a view 
to tackling this new phenomenon in 
America’s economic life. Some pro- 
gress has already been made by cer- 
tain corporations and by certain in- 
dustries towards smoothing out sea- 
sonal peaks and valleys of employ- 
ment. But the situation calls for co- 
operation and co-ordination on a na- 
tional scale. Society insists more and 
more that industry must provide for 
those whose ser- 
vices it draws 
upon, and that 
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may result in epochal developments. 

The year is almost certain to prove 
historic merger-wise. In some in- 
dustries the trend is very definitely 
towards the creation of a very few 
organizations of unexampled magni- 
tude. In some instances it looks as 
if only one or at the most two cor- 
porations of magnitude will survive. 
Practically every activity promises to 
be included in the _ consolidation 
movement—banking, manufacturing, 
mining, transportation, distributing, 
merchandise, foreign trade, amuse- 
ments, distribution of securities, pub- 


lishing, aviation, motordom, oil, 
lumber, chain stores, department 


stores, even agricul- 
ture. 


problem having been solved in whole 
or in part by certain other industries, 
it should not be impossible to accom- 
plish tangible results. 
Notwithstanding all the talk of un- 
duly narrow profit-margins, it is 
worth pointing out that 1928 easily 
broke all records for cheerful divi- 
dend announcements. The total, ac- 
cording to the records compiled regu- 
larly by ForBes, was 1,468, compared 
with 1,179 in 1927 and 1,025 in 1926. 
These favorable announcements in- 
cluded 629 extra dividends, 429 
initial dividends, 177 increased divi- 
dends, 159 stock dividends, 37 back 
dividends and 37 resumed dividends. 
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able, that quotations can be forced to 
even higher heights than any yet 
touched. Those behind the move- 
ment possess far greater resources 
than were possessed by any bull lead- 
ers of the past. They include cap- 
italists who have enjoyed conspicuous 
successes as builders of industry. 
They have exercised judgment in 
their selection of issues to be boomed. 
And their colossal profits have, of 
course, emboldened them to under- 
take still greater speculative ventures. 
Moreover, most corporation re- 
ports due in the early part of the 
year will make showings calculated 
to help along share speculation. The 
final quarter of the 
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best results have 
usually been 
achieved during the , 
last few years by those industries 
that have made the greatest progress 
in cost-cutting and in improvement 
of product. The public are more 
discriminating than ever before in 
the spending of their money. ; 

Twelve months ago the motor in- 
dustry predicted a record-breaking 
year. Actual results did not quite 
reach expectations but everything 
suggests that 1929 will lift the indus- 
try to a new peak in production and 
sales, although not perhaps in profits, 
due to constantly-intensifying com- 
petition. 


EADWAY has been made by 

oil leaders in eliminating part of 
the staggering waste caused by over- 
production. Could the possibility of 
new discoveries of magnitude be left 
out of calculation, there would be 
little room for doubt that the whole 
oil situation would be well in hand 
long before the end of the year. The 
vil industry is peculiarly infested 
with uncertainty; yet an optimistic 
attitude seems warranted. 

The steel industry faces the future 
very cheerfully. The mining indus- 
try has enjoyed very marked recov- 
ery and should fare well. 

Even the laggard industries should 
do better. Textile leaders, lumber 
leaders, coal leaders, all are striving 
to bring about conditions which will 
permit of a better return on capital. 
The basic trouble in each case has 
been excess productive capacity and 
unrestrained competition. A similar 


So far as one can foresee, at least an 
equally satisfactory showing should 
be made this year. 

Nothing has yet occurred to sub- 
stantiate the frequently-expressed 
fears that a rehabilitated Europe 
would cut seriously into the foreign 
markets the United States has won 
since the war. Our foreign trade 
outlook can be regarded with equa- 
nimity, thanks in part to the invalu- 
able co-operation consistently ex- 
tended by Washington and in part to 
the ability and alertness of our best- 
managed corporations. 

It would not be astonishing were 
the year to witness a very substantial 
revival in domestic shipbuilding, due 
to the helpful legislation passed last 
year. 

One can take a more optimistic 
view of general business than of the 
security markets. 

The writer had expected that the 
inordinate speculation which had 
raged for an abnormally long period 
would suffer a severe check before 
the end of the year. True, some 
high-priced issues did fall $25, $50 
and even $75 a share with extreme 
suddenness, but the public did not 
become unnerved and an impressive 
recovery almost immediately set in. 
This has led the very powerful bull 
leaders to conclude that they will 
prove able to resume the whooping- 
up process as soon as the money mar- 
ket has fully recovered from the year- 
end strain. 

It is entirely possible, even prob- 
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maelstrom that noth- 
ing on earth can stop 
the merry ongoings. 

Call money rates of 10 and 12 per 
cent., the highest since the post-war 
business depression here, must be in- 
terpreted as ominous, and still more 
ominous are the charges of 734 to 
8% per cent. which have ruled for 
time loans in Wall Street. 


NOTHER thing disturbing to 

conservative bankers has been 

the wholly unparalleled expansion of 

stock loans derived from non-banking 
sources. 


The cost of money having become 
so much greater than the average 
dividend return on stocks, especially 
so much less than the return on the 
most spectacularly boomed issues, it 
is clear as day that a great part of 
the stock-buying has been inspired, 
not by the idea of investment, but by 
the gambling spirit, the hope of pick- 
ing winners and of unloading before 
the boom ends. 


Viewing these speculative condi- 
tions as wholly artificial, I can not 
become enthusiastic over them from 
the investment viewpoint. Wall 
Street suggests Monte Carlo more 
than the world’s leading mart for 
the calm, sober, sane appraisal of in- 
vestment values. Some say the New 
York stock market will resume its 
normal, natural character and _ its 
normal, natural place in the function- 
ings of the nation. 


That day, however, conceivably 
may not be immediately at hand. 
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; HE great ma- 
jority of immi- 
grants became 
farmers. It was a 
hard life but inde- 
pendent. There was 
any amount of raw 
material in America. 


HEN Columbus first 
discovered America, 
he did not know it. 


This was no reflection on 
his intelligence. You would 
not have known it either: for 
there was nothing in the hu- 
man mind of those times to 
permit the formation of any 
such concept. 

India was thinkable. 
new continent was not. 

But it became thinkable shortly: 
for America was such an important 
fact that everybody who came here 
had to think about it. 

And he had to think fast. If he 
did not think on the trigger, some 
redskin thought first, and that was 
the end of the new-comer. 

This new America in which we 
have been living since 1918 likewise 
demands fast thinking. 


One of our fastest thinkers in his 
own realm of industry, Henry Ford, 
observed on the witness stand that 
“history is bunk.” This was rather 
a crude way of expressing a great 
idea: nevertheless, if any American 
were to attempt to conduct his busi- 
ness to-day according to the historic 
formulas of business, he would soon 
discover that he had been sadly 
bunked. 

From time immemorial, and up to 
a very recent period in history, busi- 
mess was not considered honorable. 
It was supposed to be a game of 
grab, and even the business man 
thought so too. He was not supposed 
to create anything—to add anything 
to the world’s wealth. Wealth, it 
was believed, came from the land, 
and from the labor which was ex- 
pended upon it. So it was highly 
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honorable to own land, especially if 
one owned plenty of laborers to ex- 
ploit it fully. 

But business was just trade. It 
meant buying something as cheaply 
as possible, perhaps because some 
unfortunate had to part with it, and 
selling it for as high a price as one 
could extort from some other un- 
fortunates who thought they had to 
have it. People engaged in trade 
were expected to lie, to misrepresent 
and to adulterate their products— 
above all, they were expected to grab. 
If there was to be any check upon 
this grabbing process, it had to come 
from those who were responsible for 
keeping things going, that is, from 
the noble and honorable classes. 

Things were not kept going by 
business in those days. Most of what 
people had to consume was raised at 
home. If they had a surplus, of 
course, they might sell it to a business 
man, and they might buy from the 
business man some things which they 
had not been able to raise. But not 
until factory production began, did 
people devote their first thoughts to 
the manufacturing of a surplus. 

When people lived in patriarchial 
families, or on feudal estates, they 
made it their first object to manu- 
facture what they had to consume. 
But when they got to organizing fac- 





tories, it became their first object to 
manufacture what the outside world 
might want to consume. 

This gave an altogether different 
twist to life. People were as selfish 
and narrow and provincial as ever: 
nevertheless, they began perforce ‘to 
look beyond their own needs, and 
think of the needs of the other fel- 
low, to a degree that people had 
never done before. 

At first, of course, they thought of 
those needs of the other fellow in 
terms strictly of their own private 
profit. But that was at first. Think- 
ing of them at all eventually did 
things to the thinkers. It utterly 
changed “human nature’: but that 
is cutting ahead a couple of centuries 
and perhaps should not be.mentioned 
here. 

The discovery of the steam engine 
revolutionized human life. But hu- 
man life did not know it. All that 
human life could see was that it was 
working more and more in factories 
now, and less and less on feudal 
estates. That the world began at this 
time to dream of “Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity,” was quite natural, 
under the circumstances, considering 
the way in which the new factory 
arrangements were breaking up the 
hitherto fixed status of human lives. 
When adventurous Europeans be- 
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gan to settle in the new continent of 
America, they carried with them all 
their old-fashioned European notions. 
They did not aim to become business 
men, or laborers, or factorv-workers. 
They had it in their minds, for the 
most part, to become landed pro- 
prietors. 

The New World did peculiar 
things to them. They became landed 
proprietors, often, only to find out 
that everybody else was a landed 
proprietor too. There was land enough 
here for everybody: and just because 
there was land enough for every- 
body, almost nobody could have 
an estate. In order to have an estate, 
it was necessary to have people who 
did not own land to work on it; and 
in this new country, such labor was 
mighty scarce. The only way that 
one could have anything resembling 
a European estate was to buy slaves. 

The great majority of the immi- 
grants became farmers and worked 
their own farms. It was a hard life 
but an independent one. Being a 
landowner did not give any special 
social standing, but it did place one 
where nobody else could domineer 
over him. 


HERE were easier ways of get- 

ting money, if that is what one 
was thinking about, and in the course 
of time a good many did think about 
it. That was in commerce—trade. 
And after the steam engine was in- 
vented, making it possible for things 
to be made by machinery instead of 
by men working with their hands, a 
good many of the settlers turned 
their thoughts to manufacturing. 

There was any amount of raw 
material in America, but labor was 
scarce. There was any amount of 
labor in Europe, but raw materials 
were scarce. This made a great dif- 
ference, even in the early days, be- 
tween European and American 
methods. 

European employers were very 
careless as to how they wasted 
labor but had to be 
very saving of raw 
materials. American 
employers were ex- 
tremely careless of 
raw materials but had 
to be very saving of 
labor. 

It was inevitable 
that. conditions in this 
new world _— should 
breed a new philoso- 
phy. The settlers in 
the thirteen colonies, 
even those who had 
fled here to escape 
tyranny, were general- 
ly loyal to British in- 
stitutions: but actual 
experience gradually 
built up a different 
point of view. Then, 


as now, the average American had 
two minds—the mind which had been 
handed down to him from a past 
social order and the mind which he 
was compelled to exercise daily if 
he hoped to keep up in this new 
society. 

According to his tradition, he was 
a subject of the King, and it was 
due to the King’s grant and the 
King’s protection that he was per- 
mitted to live in one of these crown 
colonies. But his everyday experi- 
ence kept reminding him that his pro- 
tection really came from his own ax 
and hoe and gun. 


E did not revise his theories all 

at once, but the mind which 
was being used kept growing stronger 
and stronger and the one which he 
was not using grew weaker and 
weaker. He became more and more 
independent, self-reliant, individual- 
istic and unruly. 

In 1775, he was still, theoretically, 
loyal. In 1776, he had subscribed to 
a document declaring in effect that 
everybody is as good as a king and 
a little better, and there was nothing 
that he so loathed as kings, particu- 
larly King George. 

There were only a few million 
people in America at the close of the 
Revolution, but they were such an 
ungovernable lot that, if they were 
to have any sort of going govern- 
ment, it would require superb poli- 
tical statemanship to set one up. But 
America rose to the occasion. She 
furnished the political statesmanship 
and she set up a government which 
has never since been overthrown. 

America has changed beyond rec- 
ognition since those eventful days. 
But so has the government. America 
and her government have always 
been a little at odds; but like a gen- 
uinely mated couple, they have in- 
variably succeeded in patching up 
their differences, and only once— 
that was in 1861, was there ever any 
serious thought of a divorce. 
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When the government was insti- 
tuted, there were thirteen colonies, 
all remote from and jealous of each 
other: hence, one of the first prin- 
ciples of the young government was 
that no State or group of States 
should be able to use the Federal 
government to encroach upon the 
rights of any other State. In the 
course of time, however, the States 
were all brought close together. By 
means of railroads, telegraph lines 
and daily newspapers, and later 
through the automobile, telephone 
and radio, it got so that State lines 
scarcely had any meaning at all. The 
people by this time were grouped, 
not according to their States but ac- 
cording to their jobs. Nevertheless, 
the old government somehow man- 
aged to suit them; and the more 
change there was, the less talk there 
was of changing it. 


UT, to go back to the early days, 

it was not the Constitution but 
an economic condition which started 
the young country upon the course 
which eventually amazed the world. 
It was the fact that land and raw 
materials were so plentiful here and 
labor was so scarce. Labor was 
scarce, primarily, because land was 
so plentiful. If a man did not like 
his job, he could always look for- 
ward to quitting it and becoming an 
independent farmer; that is, of 
course, if he were a free man, not 
a slave. 

Those who thought of manufactur- 
ing, then, were confronted by the 
fact that Americans generally did 
not have to work for others but might 
start farming for themselves. It 
seemed necessary to utilize all possible 
labor-saving machinery in order to 
pay sufficiently attractive wages. The 
greater efficiency of such machinery 
over hand labor would enable the 
manufacturer still to make a profit. 
But hand labor, as a rule. produced 
a finer product. The machine, while 
it could produce more than the 
artisan could, was not 
so skilful. It did not 
know as much—not 
then. Not until gen- 
erations of engineers 
and inventors had put 
their knowledge into 
it was the machine 
able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the 
skilled hand - worker 
in quality production. 

So the idea of the 
protective tariff was 
born. Americans were 
individualistic, true 
enough. They were 
opposed to govern- 
ment doing much gov- 
erning. They believed 





that it was the proper 
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function of government to keep its 
hands off things generally and to let 
nature take its course. But it was 
a condition, not a theory, which con- 
fronted this new industrial class. If 
there were only a sufficiently high 
tariff, they could find a market, right 
here at home, for these machine- 
made goods. 

Not all America consented to such 
tactics. The protective tariff was the 
device of industrial America—par- 
ticularly of employers who had to 
pay high wages. In some States, 
there were many large 
employers who did not 
have to pay any wages 
at all. They owned 
slaves. way 


MERICA’S groping 
in search of a new 
toward 


to keep them on a high wage level. 

We were willing to sell abroad 
anything which we had in_ such 
abundance that it would pay the 
folks abroad to come and take it 
from us. Ores, for instance, and 
raw materials, and cotton and wheat. 
But American factories, as a rule, 
were busy making things for 
American buyers because of their 
greater purchasing power. 

Just what part the protective tariff 
had to do with this prosperity is still 
a debatable question. One great con- 
tributing factor, in 
fact, was the absence 
of tariffs. There was 
free trade in Ameri- 


industrial ca—clear from 


When the cotton gin 
was invented, and 
cotton suddenly be- 
came King of Ameri- 
can products, slavery 
began to pay hand- 


happiness is revealed in 
this swift summary and 
panorama that pictures 
American history as it 
is not revealed in the 
text-books in our schools. 


Maine to California. 
Manufacturers could 
ship their products 
3,000 miles across the 
continent assured that 
they would never once 





somely. The cotton 

interests had their eyes 

on the foreign market for raw cot- 
ton. They were not interested in 
manufacturing finished products, and 
they wanted to buy whatever they 
had to buy at as low a price as pos- 
sible. The South therefore was bit- 
terly opposed to the protective tariff. 


HE two systems __ inevitably 
clashed in the Civil War. That 
is not the way the school histories 
tell the story, but that is what hap- 
pened. Industrialism, not “John 
Brown’s Body,” won out. It spread 
East and West and North. Many 
years later, after politics had utterly 
failed to re-unite the Nation, indus- 
trialism spread South too and the war 
was really over. Then, not so strange- 
ly as it may seem, the South began 
to look with favor upon the protec- 
tive tariff. 

Immediately after the Civil War, 
in accordance with the demands ot 
the new industrialism, the great 
transcontinental railroads were built. 
Everywhere along these routes, 
settlements became villages, villages 
became cities and cities took on a 
size and importance never dreamed 
of -before. America soon led the 
world in the value of her manufac- 
tured products. 

Strange to say, as the railroads 
waxed great and our manufactur- 
ing increased, American shipping 
waned. There was a reason for this. 
American was not dominantly in- 
terested in foreign trade: her home 
trade paid better. 

Those high American wages were 
having an effect. American workers 
could buy ever so much more than 
European and Asiatic workers could. 
Also, due to the introduction of 
labor-saving methods in this country, 
they could produce so much more, 
per man, that it was _ possible 





be subject to political 
duties or delayed by 
customs officers. 

America, we all got to thinking, 
was a world unto itself. It was free 
from all entanglements with Europe. 
What was going on over there con- 
cerned us so little that the news- 
papers did not try to keep track of 
it. Our main interest in European 
matters was to see that our ambas- 
sadors should symbolize our rugged 
democracy and not wear knee 
breeches at royal receptions. 

In 1898, to be sure, we seemed to 
be jarred just a bit from this splendid 
isolation. We were told all at once 
of a “White Man’s Burden’; but 
just what it was we had to carry, 
and why, was a bit hazy. 

We were also told of the terrible 
tyranny of Spain in 
Cuba, and that made 
our American blood 
boil. So we set about 
to free Cuba: and in 
the process of freeing 
her, we took posses- 
sion of the Phillipines 
and put down a great 
rebellion of the na- 
tives against our 
authority. This was 
all rather new and 
disturbing: but we were very sure, 
most of us, that it was just the 
“White Man’s Burden” and did not 
have anything to do with trade. 

America, however, in spite of this 
little sally, did not go in extensively 
for imperialism. In this case, cer- 
tain groups who were specially in- 
terested in Cuban and in Far East- 
ern trade had been able, by well- 
aimed propaganda, to induce our 
government with public consent to 
act very much like England. But 
we were not like England. Our great 
market was at home, and although 
no one could fully foresee it at the 


HE NATION has 

two minds, a rever- of 
ence for the past and an 
acceptance of facts which 
guide its leaders. This 
article is one of a num- 
ber that will bring forth 
the trends of the age and 
a vision of the future. 
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time, we were yet to build up a home 
market many times greater than was 
thought possible. 


HEN we built the Panama 
Canal, we did become im- 
perialistic as far as the Canal Zone 
is concerned. But we did not in gen- 
eral follow in the course of the great 
imperialistic powers. There was a 
reason. We did not have to. There 
was no economic necessity for our 
doing so. 

America was growing with un- 
believable rapidity. American pros- 
perity, too, kept pace with its growth: 
but all the cities, for some reason or 
other, seemed to be developing slum 
From the seventies on, in 
fact, while there was _ increasing 
prosperity, there still seemed to be 
increasing poverty. 

There was poverty of a sort in 
the early days, but not this kind of 
poverty. In those days, people were 
poor because of the desperate fight 
they had to clear the land and make 
it yield a living. They suffered great 
privations, but they suffered hope- 
fully. They were poor because they 
could produce so little: when they 
got so that they could produce much, 
they had much. 

But now, from time to time, in 
all the industrial sections of America, 
great masses of people got out of 
work. They got out of work because 
the factories which had employed 
them had shut down. The factories 
had shut down because of over- 
production. They were poor, ap- 
parently, because they had created 
too much wealth. 

The panics that resulted, however, 
were usually short. After a year or 
so, things would get to going again 
and industry would 
work up gradually to 
a still greater height 
prosperity — and 
fall off from that. 

But that was not 
the worst of it. There 
were an _ increasing 
number of people, ap- 
parently, who never 
became _ prosperous. 
The usual explanation 
given was that they 
were content “‘to live in squalor.” 

There were swarms of foreigners 
coming in every year, and American 
manufacturers were not averse to 
their coming. These manufacturers 
believed in the protective tariff, and 
argued that it kept wages up. But 
they also believed in putting foreign- 
ers themselves on the free list, al- 
though this would have a tendency 
to bring wages down. But that was 
not the reason they gave for favor- 
ing this wholesale immigration. 
They said it was because America 
was ordained by Providence to be- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Secu Markets 


FORECAST 
for 1929 


By R. W. Schabacker 


Financial Editor 


what may be expected of the 

chief security markets in the fu- 
ture there are many individual fac- 
tors to be studied and many indi- 
vidual questions to be answered. So 
far as the course of prices over the 
next year or more is concerned, 
however, the real key question is this: 
“Have we embarked upon a ‘new 
era’ ?” 

This may seem at first like a very 
simple and extraneous question. 
There are so many others to be dis- 
cussed which appear closer to the 
market. But there is no use in dis- 
cussing the other points if we give an 
unqualifiedly affirmative answer to 
that question. 

The security’ analyst may analize 
individual securities until he is blue 
in the face, but if he cannot analize 
long-pull, movements his individual 
analyses are likely to go for naught. 
The best stocks in the list are far 
from impregnable in a general mar- 
ket reaction, and the weak sisters 
often yield tremendous market prof- 
its in a general upward movement. 


I an analysis looking forward to 


HE point is that we must judge 

the general market and we must 
judge it not from the temporarily 
bullish or bearish attitude of to-day, 
but in reference to the probabilities of 
the public attitude many months from 
now. 

And the best yardstick which the 
analyst has in judging future situa- 
tions is reference to past history and 
past experience. There are certain 
definite situations which have brought 
about certain definite results over the 
long-pull so regularly that they have 
served in the past as a re- 4a 


have been unfurled across the 
security markets and the field of 
general banking and finance dur- 

ing the past year have in previous 
dispensations foretold a turn from a 
long bull market into at least an in- 
termediate period of reaction, if not 
a true bear market. 

And so the significance of our 
original question becomes fully ap- 
parent. 

Have we, then, truly embarked 
upon a new era? 


RE conditions so changed in 

business, finance and specula- 
tion that the old laws, the old rules 
which have served in the past must 
be cast out and discarded? 

The most important, the most 
readily discernible, the most reliable 
of these ancient rules concerns the 
credit situation. And that rule indi- 
cates that ‘when a long bull market 
for securities has been built up upon 
easy money, good business and gen- 
eral prosperity, the end of such up- 
ward movement is usually preceded 
fairly closely by decisive signs of 
firmness in the money market. 

Sometimes bull markets have 
ended only a few months after money 
rates turned definitely upward. Other 
bull markets have run on for 12 to 
18 months after the credit stringency 
began to manifest itself. The average 
has usually been 
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H AS the Stock Mar- 
ket entered a New Era 
or Are the Old Laws 
of Economic Action 
Still Sound? Funda- 
mentals Not So Favor- 
able and Tremendous 
Public Speculation Sug- 
gests Need for Caution 


ning of 1928. Since then they have 
advanced rapidly and steadily until 
to-day they stand close to the highest 
levels witnessed since 1920 and 
1921. 

The significance of such signals 
for the long-pull movement of the 
security markets cannot be overesti- 
mated—if we are not in a new era. 

And what are the arguments 
for believing that we may be in, 
such a new era—an era in Ped 
which the security markets will 
go churning spectacularly up- 
ward without regard for the 
old established laws of our fa- 
thers? There are various argu- 
ments and we must admit that 
many of them are justified. 

Perhaps the best one is that 
for the past three years, espe- 
cially in the past year, the se- 
curity markets have gone far 
beyond any performance which 
would have been deemed think- 
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liable guide for long-pull 
stock market forecasting. 
They have never served to 
define the exact turn or the 
exact movement of securities, 
but they have satisfactorily 
prophesied general trends. 
And general trends, for the 50 
conservative security trader, 
are more important than are 
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that the current situation, as it af- 
fects security prices, is considerably 
different from anything we have ever 
seen before. And for such reasons 
we do not pretend to suggest that 
security prites will go back to their 
levels of 1920 and 1921—not, con- 
ceivably, until that shadowy distant 
day when America, now the young 
nation, shall slide down the scale of 
world leadership and give way, in 
the march of Empires, to the new 
nations crowding into the foreground 
of world dominance and _ world 
leadership. 

But these factors, true as they may 
be, are not sufficient to convince us 
that the whole economic order has 
changed. Security prices may be 
judged in the future by new stand- 
ards and they may remain at levels far 

above the old ranges: 
~ but we cannot admit 





able in previous times. 





A glance at the chart ‘90 
of stock market aver- 
ages on the first page 
of our article will re- 
veal this performance. 


For nearly thirty 
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that the laws of ac- 
tion and reaction, the 
rules of finance and 
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economics, have been 
overthrown. 
Because these new 





85 
years the stock market 


moved in cycles, and 
its cycles were fairly 
well-behaved as such 
cycles go. 
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factors have developed 
in individual classifi- 
cations of theory does 
not mean that credit 
is no longer necessary 





Then the market {80 
began to fool the old 
theorists in 1926. It 
refused to go down 
and get back into the 
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for rising business, It 
does not mean that de- 
pressions have passed 
out of our economic 
life. It does not mean 
that we are in a “new 
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1928 ) era” in which no 





Instead, it jumped 
over the old fences, it laughed at the 
old rules of chart-readers, and ran 
faster and faster in its new freedom 
until the picture of last year’s record 
would never be recognized or ad- 
mitted as an offspring by its forbears 
of a few short years ago. 

To that extent, then, we have en- 
tered a new era. And searching 
about for something upon which to 
pin this record-breaking advance and 
justify it, we find another and corre- 
spondingly new era in American 
financial conditions since the World 
War. The United States has jumped 
from a debtor nation to a creditor 
nation in a decade. 

New York is now the money cen- 
ter of the world. We hold the bulk 
of the world’s gold supply. We have 
assumed the role of the leading Em- 
pire of the globe. We have usurped 
the place of Great Britain in world 
business, leadership and finance. 

And then, looking back upon the 
record of Great Britain when she was 
at the top of the heap, we find that 
securities in companies no better than 
we have here sold at levels much 
higher than we were used to in pre- 
vious dispensations: that is, they 
gave yields much lower than we were 
used to. 

We find that British stocks of good 
character still sell for from 15 to 20 


times their annual earnings. And 
here a few short years ago we thought 
a reputable American stock ought to 
sell at only about ten times its an- 
nual earnings. Here, too, is our 
“new era,” in the basic fundamentals 
of world business and finance. 

And so those professional opti- 
mists who are crying this “new era” 
have considerable justification on 
their side of the argument. We have 
stated their case, but it is not the 
full case. 

In view of the factors which we 
have outlined above we must admit 


rain shall fall, no 
shadows darken the horizon, no mar- 
ket reactions fall upon the unwary 
investor and sweep away his dreams 
of the future and his profits of the 
past. 

The most important category in 
which we should not have entered a 
new era is in the credit situation, and 
we have previously suggested that 
this is the category in which we have 
observed the most dependable rules 
for prophesying the end, or inter- 
mediate reaction in long bull mar- 
kets. If money is really tight and 
has been growing more so for nearly 
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a year, and if the rules of pre- 
vious dispensations are not to 
be discarded, then we may 
look forward to at least a de- 
cisive reaction, and perhaps an 
intermediate bear market, in 
securities sometime during the 
current year, and more likely 
earlier than later in that: year. 

It is our conviction that the 
signal of firm money is genu- 
ine and that it foretells such 
an eventuality. We do not 
allow the argument that the 
recent credit stringency, with 
its higher rates, is artificial. 
‘Corporations, it is said, have 
plenty of money. The public, 
it is said, has plenty of money. 
Those things are true. But 
they were also said, and they 
were also true, at the peak of 
nearly every bull market in the 
past. 

The fact that corporations 
and individuals have poured 
surplus funds into credit ac- 
commodation for the security 
markets during the past year, 
until now they are lending 
twice as much to brokers as 
are New York reporting banks 
themselves, has served to dis- 
count the attempts at credit 
deflation by responsible finan- 
cial bodies, but such a situation 
has not lowered the cost of 
carrying stocks. 


UCH a situation does not 
make the security market 
status firmer; it has most cer- 
tainly weakened it. It does not 
mean that large corporations 
find it advisable to continue 
plans for expansion. Rather, 
it means that such surplus 
funds are constantly being di- 
verted into speculative credit 
channels because they can earn 
more there than they could in 
actual business enterprise. 

It means that the public is 
paying the price for specula- 
tion. It means that large 
corporations are “re-selling” 
their stocks to this profit-mad 
public. The public is holding 
the bag twice over. First they 
paid cash to the corporations 
for their stocks. Now they 
are buying those stocks over 
again at higher prices and bor- 
rowing back again the money 
they originally paid for the se- 
curity issues. It is a process 
of lifting oneself by his own 
boot-straps. 

Business has seldom gone on 
expanding very long after the 
price of money has advanced 
beyond its normal levels. Com- 
mercial paper rules to-day at 
5% per cent., compared with 
4 per cent. a year ago. It is 
the highest rate seen in over 
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Two-Line 
Editorials 


At least 1929 starts encouragingly. 
Think twice before going into debt to 
speculate. 


* * Ok 
A sugar war looms. 
ce & 


Shipbuilding should enjoy a rising tide. 
ee 


Coolidge will probably be the happiest 

man in Washington on March 4. 
x ok Ox 

A prediction: The bull market will end 

before 1929 ends. , 
x x * 

Don’t take too literally Ford’s advice 
about spending all you make until you are 
forty. 

x ok Ox 

More mergers than ever are in the 
offing. 

.*£ < 

Sugar-growing at home should be en- 
couraged by Congress. 


x ok OX 
Don’t count on cheap money yet awhile. 
* ok x 


The best shares are the best buy in the 
long run. 
x ok x 
Although an apprentice at his new job, 
Cabinet-making, Hoover probably will do 
well. 
x * x 
America is not ripe for German repara- 
tion bonds. 
x * x 
May 1929 become notable for Peace 
progress. 
* © 
So far, unemployment has not come 
prominently to the front this Winter, 


happily. 


* * x 
At that, it will be a buyers’ year. 
x * x 


Competition between chains will be felt 
more from now on. 
* * x 
Wild-catting should be tamed for a 
while. 
* * x 
Some commodities still look cheaper 
than boomed stocks. 
* * x 
Hard work may be slower but it is surer 


than speculation. 
x * Ox 


If 1929 ends as favorably as 1928, all 
will be well. 
* * * 
The wage trend promises to continue 
slowly upwards. 
* * x 


Hail Hoover! 
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six years for business credit. 

If the old rules still hold, 
therefore, high money rates 
must gradually but surely tend 
to discourage speculation and 
put a damper on the advance 
of business and the expansion 
of industry. 

Such forces are gradual. 
Like the mills of the gods, they 
grind slow but exceeding 
fine. Little by little, it be- 
comes more difficult for 
builders to finance new con- 
struction, building sags off 
slowly. Gradually, demand 
for building material declines, 
steel operations slow down, 
men are thrown out of work, 
public spending is curtailed, 
the motor industry suffers. 
And, lo, we begin to read that 
the industry of the country has 
declined into a temporary de- 
pression. 

This is not a prophecy. We 
do not prophesy all of the 
above steps. It is merely an 
enumeration of the advancing 
tide of the cycle by which high 
interest rates can bring event- 
ual reaction into the stock 
market. 


E have made it plain that 

credit conditions have 

sounded the caution signal for 
security prices in 1929. 

Are there other signals of 
caution ? 

There are. It is almost un- 
necessary to name them. The 
bond market has turned down- 
ward after its long advance, 
brokers’ loans are near the 
highest for all time, individual 
stocks are performing spec- 
tacularly, the market has made 
the front pages of the news- 
papers, the urge for blind 
speculation and quick profits 
has cast its spell over all 
classes throughout the entire 
country, and volume of stock 
dealings has set new records. 

And now that we have dis- 
patched our duties as a theor- 
ist by setting forth the danger 
signals which have been lighted 
on the path of the bull market, 
we must qualify these signals 
by the statement that they in- 
dicate merely the tendencies 
for the long-pull and do not 
promise any immediate col- 
lapse. 

It is true now, as it always 
has been in the past, that 
theories anent the security 
market’s future trends are 
usually correct, but they are 
often mistaken by the public 
for being correct too soon. In 
other words, the security ad- 
viser looks so far ahead in de- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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HARLES F. KETTERING, 

vice-president of General Mo- 

tors, and one of the most famous 

scientists in the world, laughs at the 
word ‘scientific.’ 

“The only time 
anything is ‘scien- 
tific’ is when the 
investigator 
knows nothing 
about it,” he says. 
“Once it becomes 
familiar it loses 
its mystery. 
Hence, it ceases to be scientific.” 

Continuing, he remarked: 

“The only time, in research, when 
the investigator must not fail is the 
last time he tries the experiment. 
He may fail, thousands of times, up 
to then but this one time he must be 
right. When I hear people say a 
thing ‘can’t be done’ I always think 
of what success a novice would have 
batting against the greatest pitcher in 
baseball. 

“After missing three swings the 
novice is apt to turn around and say: 

“See, I tried and failed. It can’t 
be done.’ 

“When he says that all I have to 
do is to ask ‘Babe’ Ruth to step to the 
plate and show him it can be done. 

“So it is in research. Or, for that 
matter, in any other cause. How do 
we know things can’t be done?” 





ILL ROGERS, when asked 

by Benjamin A. Javits what 
he thought about the Forbes co-or- 
dination program, replied: 

“Say where do I come in to know 
anything about all those big economic 
ideas? I read it all and it ‘savied’ 
great to me. It’s a pretty big thing 
but that’s all people are doing now is 
Big things. You can’t get much in- 
terest stirred up in any little idea. 

“Somebody would have a terrible 
time trying to prove to you that it 
wasn’t practical, so it looks like you 
win. Anyhow thanks for letting me 
in on it. 

“Yours, 
“Will Rogers.” 


ICTOR M. CUTTER, presi- 
dent of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, was telling a group of young 
college men his formula for progress, 


individual an d 
corporate. 
“Titet,” Ae 
said, “master your 
job. Then train 
to do it as well or 
better than you 
can. That will 


automatically 
make you availa- 
ble for promotion. 
The assistant will push you along.” 

“But suppose there is no room for 
promotion?” asked one young fellow. 
“What will happen then ?” 

“The principle is the same, no 
matter how it may be applied,” said 
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Mr. Cutter. “In that case you get 
pushed out, and you are free to find 
work with a progressive employer 
who will always have room at the 
top.” 


EORGE PUCHTA, president 
of the Queen City Supply Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, in recalling some 
of the exploits of Charles M. Schwab 
in borrowing money related the fol- 
lowing incident about the greatest 
salesmen the steel industry ever had: 
“Schwab needed a loan to swing 
some of his large deals and called on 
a banker friend to borrow some 
money and got it without much diffi- 
culty. 

“Well you know you owe us 
$1,500,000 now, don’t you,’ the 
banker remarked. ‘Oh, yes,’ Mr. 
Schwab said, ‘I forgot all about 


that.’ ” 

AMES J. DAVIS, Secretary of 
J the United States Department 
of Labor, stopped at a steel mill on 
the Pacific Coast one day to make a 
speech. In the course of it he paid 
his respects to persons who lay down 
formulas and make rates for the 
working man without having any 
personal knowledge of the conditions 
under, which he works. 

Later the Secretary went through 
the mills with a group of the men, in- 
cluding one who had worked side by 
side with him as an iron puddler at 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, thirty years 
before. When they came into the 
rolling mill where huge steel ingots 
are reduced to plates, rails and other 
shapes, this man decided to have a 
little fun. 

“You used to be a pretty good man 
at this sort of thing, Jim,” he said, 
“but T’ll bet you couldn’t put an in- 
got on the rolls to-day to save your 
neck.” 

Quick as thought Secretarv Davis 
began to peel off clothing until he was 
stripped to the waist. The operation 
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he was dared to attempt is performed 
with a long iron bar, but nevertheless 
the heat is intense. It calls for a 
quick flip of wrists and shoulders, 
and if the power is not applied at ex- 
actly the right spot anything may 
happen. 

“How’s this?” said Mr. Davis, and 
promptly flipped the ingot onto the 
rails. 

“Do that again,” said an Irishman 
with a rich brogue, “and I’ll vote the 
Republican ticket.” 

“You do it once after a quarter of 
a century layoff,’ came back the 
Secretary, “and I’ll vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket.” 


ILTON A. HERSHEY, the 
M chocolate magnate, was driv- 
ing Henry Ford through the vast 
reaches of his Cuban sugar esd 
tion one day when | 
an employee 
hailed the car to 
tell Mr. Hershey 
that there had 
been an insurrec- 
tion among some 
of the natives. 

While the man 
was giving suggestions for the best 
way back to town to avoid the fight- 
ing groups, Mr. Ford hopped out of 
the car to cut himself a piece of 
sugar cane. <A second or two later 
Mr. Hershey joined him. 

“Ford,” he said, “neither of us 
needs any advertising in his own line, 
but if you are interested I’ve thought 
of a grand scheme.” 

“What is it?” asked the 
builder. 

“Well, we might wander into the 
insurrectionists and get kidnapped. 
It ought to be a lot of fun—and think 
of the publicity.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Ford, “but the 
price is exorbitant. Let’s find a safe 
road back to town.” 


” 
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HARLES M. SCHWAB has 

what he called his “farm” up 
in Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, and it 
wasn’t making any nner so he 
called Mrs. , 
Schwab into con- 
sultation. 

“We are too 
extravgant 
here,” he - said. 
“This farming is 
awful. I don’t 
mind paying for 
pleasure, but this 
is awful.” Soon after she came to 
him with a statement saying, “You 
are all wrong. Here is what the 
superintendent says: He sold 100 
tons of hay and got $50. It cost 
$30.” “Let me see the cost sheet. 
Why, I don’t see any labor on here at 
all!” “Of course not, you pay that,” 
Mrs. Schwab replied. 

This Mr. Schwab believes is the 
trouble with a good many industries. 
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HIS summary of what 

ails business is by Mag- 
nus W. Alexander, a keen stu- 
dent of industry and economic 
trends. He has had thirty years 
experience as engineer and 
manufacturer. He was one of 
the organizers of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 





to be the bogey of modern 

industrialism. The orthodox 
economist tells us that there can be 
no over-production because, even 
after the necessities of life are pro- 
vided, there is practically no limit to 
human wants and desires. 

However, in discussing the prob- 
lem of over-production with a tex- 
tile manufacturer, one would be im- 
pressed very definitely not only with 
the possibility of over-production, 
but with its reality in the case of 
many manufacturers. Many other 
producers, such as coal mine opera- 
tors, shoe and clothing manufac- 
turers would support this view. 
While theoretically, taking produc- 
tion as a whole and over a span of 
time, over-production may be impos- 
sible, the individual manufacturer 
faced with the difficulties of dispos- 
ing of his output under the competi- 
tive conditions engendered by mod- 
ern mass-production probably 
wouldn’t give “tuppence” for the 
academician’s dictum. 

Both sides are right, their differ- 
ences arising solely out of their re- 
spective points of view. While mil- 
lions of Chinese are living in a state 
of famine, it would be an obvious 
paradox to classify the American 
agricultural “surplus” as over-pro- 
duction. The starving coolie would 
hardly be able to see it in that light. 
Our agricultural “surplus” crops 
have become a major problem in our 
national economy and governmental 
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policy; yet, Chi- 
nese coolies could 
satisfy their wants 
out of the Amer- 
ican agricultural 
surplus if they 
themselves pro- 
duced sufficient 
other goods of the 
proper character 
so that their earn- 
ings would give 
them the purchas- 
ing power to pay for it. So that, in 
this instance, there exists over-pro- 
duction here only for want of pro- 
duction abroad. 

From a world economic standpoint, 
it is not over-production; from_that 
of the individual American farmer, 
however, there is over-production, 
because demand for goods must be 
effective demand or it will not result 
in purchase. Demand can be effec- 
tive only if the prospective buyer is 
sufficient of a producer himself to 
have the requisite purchasing power. 

It is obvious that the economist is 
right when he considers every in- 
crease in production as an increase 
in wealth and total purchasing power. 
The distribution of the product is 
another matter; but evidently it must 
be produced before it can be dis- 
tributed. Also, quite obviously, there 
may be over-production of any one 
given product at any given time and 
within a given limited market. 


HE Annalist declares that “if 

the Ford rate of increase (of 
production) is maintained, a prob- 
able total capacity of 7,000,000 cars 
and trucks (of all makes) next year 
(1929) seems not an overestimate.” 
“This,” the Annalist points out, “is 
a larger production than it seems 
possible to dispose of even with a 
liberal allowance for expansion of 
the export market.” Inasmuch as the 
1928 annual consumption in the 
United States amounted to about 4,- 
000,000 cars in all, it is evident that 
production in 1929, if the known 
production schedules were adhered 
to, might well exceed an even con- 
siderably increased consumer demand. 


Diversity, the Style Fac- 
tor, Reasoned Competi- 
tion, Are Essential—Why 
Mass-Production Makes 
Trouble—How the Small 
Man Can Prosper 
ByMagnusW. Alexander 


President, National Industrial 
Conference Board 


In order to un- 
derstand the char- 
acter of modern 
competition, it is 
necessary fully to 
appreciate this ac- 
celerated pace of 
our production 
made possible 
through the in- 
tense mechaniza- 
tion of our indus- 
tries. Mass-pro- 
duction has immensely complicated 
the distribution problem, in that it 
necessitates the marketing of a much 
increased standardized output under 
competitive conditions which often 
force large producers to dispose of 
some of their output at little or no 
profit in order to maintain estab- 
lished markets in face of competition. 
This is particularly true of the busi- 
ness of large corporations. General- 
ly, more sales are made at the low- 
est profit rate than at any other, and 
many at a loss. According to recent 
studies of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, approximately 
three-eights of the sales of all cor- 
porations in manufacturing and 
trade are made at an average profit 
on sales ranging from 5 per cent. 
downward, and about one-sixth more 
at a loss. That means that more than 
half of the business of all these cor- 
porations is done at less than 5 per 
cent. profit or at a loss. It is this 
volume of goods which determines 
the market price that must be met by 
competitors with a smaller volume 
of business, who, by that token, 
operate with greater unit-cost of 
product. 


TUDIES by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board of 

the balance sheets of nearly 5,000 
successful corporations over a period 
of years substantiate the fact that the 
low-cost producers usually are the 
larger companies which operate gen- 
erally on a narrow profit margin on 
sales, while high-cost producers are 
more frequently found among the 
smaller companies which operate at 
a higher rate of profit per sale, but 
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which in their unprofitable sales 
operations also show greater losses 
per sale. The profits per sale of the 
larger corporations were found to be 
generally low and stable from year 
to year, but the sales operation of 
the smaller companies were quite 
variable, fluctuating between heavy 
losses and exceptional profits. 


RODUCERS will increase the 

volume of their output up to, 
or by increasing, their capacity as 
long as market prices hold forth a 
promise of any profit. The volume 
offered for sale resulting from this 
process will tend to lower prices. 
Not until prices become so low as 
to yield no profit will production be 
curtailed. 

Whether operating under increas- 
ing, constant or decreasing costs, the 
producers whose profits are lowest 
or non-existent obviously are the 
least efficient and are the high-cost 
producers. If the market price falls, 
these producers feel the pinch most 
and it may spell their ruin, where- 
as the more efficient producers may 
find their total profits either low- 
ered, or unaffected, or even in- 
creased. At the lower price, these 
more efficient producers reap not 
only the business formerly done by 
the less efficient, but also new busi- 
ness created by the fall in price. 
Their total volume of sales may, 
therefore, expand so much that, 
even at a lower 
profit unit, their local 
profits may be consid- 
erably augmented, if 
through the _ greater 
volume of output pro- 
duction costs fall faster 
than market price. 
Through the larger 20 
volumes of a commodi- 
ties thrown on the 


PER CENT OF 
TOTAL VALUE 
OF SALES 


market, the competition i) ean 


of producers tends, 
therefore, to lower the 
price, and to eliminate 
the highest cost pro- 
ducers, 
stratum. 

This situation, how- 
ever, does not neces- 
sarily result in a low 


return on capital in- a ee 


vested, but rather tends 
to accelerate turnover 


of capital and thus may ~~ ow 


result in high returns 
on capital, although a 
large portion of the 
output may be disposed 
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stratum by v] ere 


often, therefore, are among those 
enjoying the highest return. 

These considerations indicate not 
only the hazard incurred to-day by 
all competitive business, large or 
small, because of narrow profit 
margins, but also the potential 
profitableness of efficient large-scale 
production. The risks are reflected 
by the fact that average profits per 
sale in the various manufacturing 
industries for any one year during 
the period 1918-1925 were found to 
vary as much as 40 per cent. from 
the average profit rate for the eight- 
year period and in no case less than 
11 per cent. The variability of re- 
turn on capital from year to year was 
even greater than that of profit on 
sales, ranging from 19 to 60 per cent. 
in manufacturing. It exceeded 63 
per cent. in wholesale and 22 per 
cent. in retail trade. 

That ample profits can be and are 
made on a basis of narrow profit 
margins on sales is the common ex- 
perience in American business. While 
the greatest volume of all business 
during any year in manufacturing 
and trade is done on a profit margin 
of less than 2%4 per cent. per sale, 
corporations operating on this basis 
realize between 5 and 10 per cent. 
return on their capital as a result of 
high turnover of capital and income 
from other sources than sales. Cor- 
porations realizing extraordinarily 
high returns on their capital do so 


PROPORTION OF BUSINESS TRANSACTED AT SUCCESSIVE RATES OF PROFIT 


OR LOSS ON SALES 
(COURTESY OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD) 
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partly by extraordinarily high turn- 
over of capital. 

A typical example of the propor- 
tion of sales made at various rates 
of profit or loss in the field of manu- 
facturing and trade follows: 

Total value 
of Sales 


(per cent.) Per cent. Profit 
Bea litovoautiaigeisiaoesias sheers 20.0 or more 


Be idx aa cate end hilo teats SOtays hore 17.5 to 19.9 
He ia sha cpeveiclos a hisicoaciane 15.0” 17.4 
er ee ane y at: 12.5” 14.9 
eee Ore 10.0” 12.4 
LSA eee Rene Re gene ean emer 7.5” 99 
ates Ys Sucve arsisiaine pietatericeeiae 50” 7A 
Me tates slob lores cai elosaeas sta 2.5” 49 
each oa 0.0” 2.4 
Per cent. Loss 
Bites Oar esm oen ares aceon elas 0.0to 2.4 
BO oatoutaean neat ese za” a9 
Le NOs Ot ec ee neh 5.0 or more 


HIS table reflects the fact that 

the pressure to expand produc- 

tion, in order to reduce unit produc- 
tion costs, continues as the profit 
margin becomes narrower, greater 
and greater proportions of the out- 
put are sold at smaller and smaller 
margins of profit, down to and be- ' 
low a 2.5 per cent. profit on sales. 
Under prevailing capacity for the 
turnover of capital in manufactur- 
ing, even a 2.5 per cent. margin of 
profit on all sales cannot be con- 
verted into the ordinary interest 
rate on capital or even into the cur- 
rent yield on government securities, 
excepting possibly in rare instances, 
as it would require a 274 per 
cent. turnover to 
achieve a 6 per cent. re- 

_ turn after payment of 
corporation income 
taxes and a 184 per 
cent. turnover to real- 
ize the same yield as 
government securities. 
Manufacturers operat- 
ing on a profit margin 
of less than 2% per 
cent. on sales have the 
highest rate of capital 
turnover, but in no year 
was their average turn- 
over more than 172 
per cent. The process 
of mass production 
therefore results in the 
deflation of prices to a 
level approaching the 
cost of production. Be- 
sides, in many cases, as 
in all business, losses 
may also result from 
miscalculation, adverse 
conditions, inefficient 
control of production 
or marketing and other 
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of at prices very close 4 fennnn-nnd U Yj difficulties. 

to production costs, and Yj Y Yy GY Perhaps somewhat 
a portion even at a loss : S YY UY Yj contrary to a 0 
per sale. Corporations LOS Yj UY YY Yj conception, “big busi- 
operating at the lowest YY Yyy Uy Yy YY ness” is highly com- 
ratio of profits on sales ‘ | YW Y/ WA Ys Uy Vp petitive; that is, the 
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(Cont’d on page 46) 
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HIEAwy duty truck 
development outlined 
by two leaders of the 
industry — Rate at 
which merchandise 
moves determines profit 


© Galloway 


2 
&. 
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MAN who has been indirectly 
A related to the automotive in- 
dustry since its inception was 
talking to a group of merchandising 


specialists in a Detroit club a few 
weeks ago. 


“Watch the motors if you want to 
keep in touch with the latest de- 
velopments in your own profession,” 
he said. “A friend of mine remarked 
one day that the gasoline engine— 
ordinarily thought of merely as a dis- 
tributive mechanism—is really the 
most potent single force in the 
growth of merchandising as an exact 
science, 


“This manifests itself chiefly by 
example, although there are direct 
contributions—methods used by other 
industries to get their goods before 
customers which depend absolutely 
on the use of the commercial or pas- 
senger vehicle, apart from the actual 
deliveries. Disregard these, and you 
still have in the past and current his- 
tory of the gas wagon an astonish- 
ing picture of how to find out what 
the public wants before the want has 
become articulate. 

“Tt is an old saying that the motor 
industry has learned how to ‘turn 
on a dime.’ Every business man is 
familiar with instances in past years. 
But right now the industry is giving 
what is to my mind the most perfect 
demonstration of this faculty in its 
history. In less than two years it 
has accommodated itself to changes 
so revolutionary that they would 
have wrecked any industry less finely 
attuned to the national economic 
rhythm. 

“This is true of both great divi- 
sions—commercial and passenger 
cars. The truck builders have had 
to adapt to their products such items 
as speed, style and even color, here- 
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Motors 


Find New Base 


to Expand Market 


By William A. McGarry 


tofore confined to the privately owned 
automobile. Likewise, the makers of 
passenger cars in all except the rela- 
tively small custom built field have 
been compelled to recognize the in- 
creasing commercialization of the 
passenger motor car. To keep up 
with it they have had to establish 
even in the lowest priced fields 
standards of uniformity in perform- 
ance, endurance and service hereto- 
fore required only of the truck. 

“Other industries have made com- 
parable changes, but only at the price 
of slumps often reaching the propor- 
tions of acute depression extending 
over several years. The remarkable 
thing about the motor industry is not 
only the extreme rapidity with which 
it has adapted itself to the new con- 
ditions, but the fact that it has been 
elastic enough to do this with a mini- 
mum of disturbance.” 


HE foregoing statement, ia sub- 
stance, was repeated to me by 
several of the men with whom I 
talked after I had been assigned by 
Forbes to get the story of the trans- 
formation of the automotive industry. 
The editors had sensed that the 
motors were passing through a new 
cycle of change. It was so far- 
reaching in its implications, how- 
ever, that nothing could be said 
until it was felt that it had proved 
itself. 
Production 


and profit records 


made in all divisions of the industry 
in recent months have _ indicated 
rather clearly that this proof is now 
available. 

From the merchandising point of 
view there are now three distinct 
fields for the commercial vehicle, 
although to some extent they are 
overlapping. These, in the terms 
most commonly used by the industry, 
are heavy duty, for the transporta- 
tion of merchandise in bulk; the 
light, fast units for retail deliveries 
and for keying in with hand-to- 
mouth buying, and the commercial- 
ized passenger car for sales and 
service. 

Although a tremendous tonnage 
is now being carried on light trucks, 
the extension of highway transpor- 
tation into new fields has set up a 
continuous flow of new demands in 
the heavy duty division. To a certain 
extent its economic range of opera- 
tion is still the determining factor 
in the ultimate use which is to be 
made of the commercial vehicle. 
Many distributive operations with 
lighter units, in other words, depend 
on preliminary hauls by heavy duty 
trucks, the use of these units by rail- 
roads for the inter-station movement 
of less than carload freight being a 
typical example. 

A clear understanding of heavy 
duty function is essential if a com- 
plete picture is to be presented of 
the expansion in the lighter divisions. 
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Walter C. White 
President, The White Company 


From the national point of view the 
dominant producers in this field are 
The White Company, of Cleveland, 
and Mack Trucks, Inc., of Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. Both have made 
important contributions during past 
years to the development of motor 
trucks, and their application to new 
industries. 

Away back in 1901 The White 
Company built the world’s first 
motorized commercial vehicle—a 
steam car now in the permanent 
transportation exhibit of the Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington. 
Since then it has pioneered many of 
the most notable advances in motor 
truck design and operation, and 
Walter C. White, president of the 
company, has been in direct personal 
touch with each of them. The suc- 
cess of this company in holding its 
position over a quarter of a century 
is attributed by other leaders who 
know him well, as a matter of fact, 
to Mr. White’s faculty of visualiz- 
ing his own business, and the in- 
dustry as a whole, from the point of 
view of the user of the commercial 
vehicle. 


T is of interest to note, therefore, 

that while The White Company has 
met demands for style and speed in 
its heavy duty models and for even 
more speed in its lighter ones, it does 
not regard this contribution as con- 
clusive in itself. How these advan- 
tages are to be applied is paramount. 

Tremendous reductions in the cost 
of distribution may be obtained, for 
example, in the opinion of Mr. 
White, by more economic use of 
existing equipment. He points out 
that co-ordination in the terminal 
areas alone would bring about a 
speeding up in the rate at which mer- 
chandise is now being moved, to- 
gether with a lessening of conges- 


tion. It is a significant commentary 
on White policy that he recognizes 
this would lead to the use of fewer 
units in those areas, yet the White 
Company has taken the leadership in 
urging co-ordination. 

“Too many of us think only of 
the plants where motor trucks are 
built when we speak of the trans- 
portation industry,” said Mr. White, 
“and there is also a tendency to 
isolate local and perhaps temporary 
problems and to magnify them until 
they are out of their true proportion. 
Almost invariably the first remedy 
suggested for congestion in railroad 
terminal areas and elsewhere in the 
centres of population, for example, 
is the widening of streets. But when 
this is accompanied, as is now the 
case, with a constantly increasing 
measure of traffic control, the result 
in most instances is only to increase 
the congestion. 

“A similar mistake is made in the 
attempt to solve the transportation 
problem in the more sparsely settled 
suburban and rural areas. Widening 
of roads is urged together with in- 
creased power in automotive units in 
order to make possible higher maxi- 
mum speeds, but every step in this 
direction is defeated by an extension 
of control which reduces the mini- 
mum. The net result is to cut down 
the average speed at which human 
beings or merchandise is moved, and 
it is this average which makes for 
congestion in transportation and ris- 
ing distribution costs. 


6617. VERY business man is aware 
that uniformity is one of the 
corner stones of stability in any phase 
of production of distribution. <A 
grocery store or a steel plant that op- 
erates at 10 per cent. of its capacity 
during one month and 100 per cent. 
the next will make less profit than if 
the rate had been maintained during 
both months at 50 per cent. This is so 
well established that every grocer 
and every steel manufacturer directs 
all his efforts toward the maintenance 
of a profitable average rather than 
toward occasional high records ob- 
tainable only by increased costs. 
“Tn transportation, however, it has 
seemed to me that most of the users 
of automotive equipment have lost 
sight of this fundamental principle. 
Manufacturers of trucks and busses 
are aware of it, but I do not think 
the producing end of the industry 
has gone far enough in emphasizing 
its importance. Power and speed are 
offered as ends in themselves, and 
the customer fails to realize that their 
primary and only purpose is to in- 
crease the average rate of motion. 
“Let me illustrate. One of our 


customers operates a bus line out of 
Denver. Until a year or so ago he 
used a White four cylinder unit. In 
order to maintain his schedules it 
was necessary for his drivers to at- 
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A. J. Brosseau 
President, Mack Trucks, Inc. 


tain a maximum speed on straight- 
away stretches of 55 miles an hour. 
Then he installed White six cylinder 
equipment with power enough for 
extremely rapid acceleration and 
higher speed than most men care to 
drive. By intelligent use of these 
units this operator has succeeded in 
reducing his running time between 
terminals by 20 minutes, and ‘at the 
same time he has cut the maximum 
speed to 45 miles an hour. 

“It may seem at first thought like 
a far cry from the problems of the 
open road to those of the congested 
terminals, but the fact is that fun- 
damentally they are alike. In both 
situations the dividing line between 
profit and loss is the average rate at 
which the merchandise is moved. 
Power and speed capacity have had 
to be increased not for the purpose 
of making new high records, but 
because this average has been de- 
clining, and to build it up again to 
its economic maximum. When this 
is clearly recognized by all makes and 
users of commercial and passenger 
vehicles we shall be able to make a 
start on intelligent traffic control. 


iT 5 T present the reaction of pub- 
lic authorities entrusted with 
this control is just what might be ex- 
pected—to check rather than to ac- 
celerate the flow of traffic. Every 
increase in power and speed capacity 
is met by a new series of lights and 
prohibitions. | Unquestionably we 
must have control to protect the 
pedestrian public, as well as_ the 
drivers of motor vehicles, but I be- 
lieve the time has come when what 
we need is better control rather than 
more of it. Any step toward a more 
economic use of existing equipment 
should contribute toward that end. 
It is self-regulation. 
“In one traffic study made by The 
(Continued on page 40) 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding”’ 


PF ocs and O cmnenene 


By B. C. Forbes 


What makes men great? Who are our great men? 
Charles M. Schwab touched on these questions at a New 
York Advertising Club luncheon given in honor of Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, the veteran publisher. He remarked that 
history featured battles and wars and 


WHAT . 

MAKES depicted, successful warriors as the 

gh great men of their time. We have 
passed beyond that, Mr. Schwab de- 

clared. Civilization has reached a stage where greatness 


is not measured by the number or magnitude of battles. 
A man wins, but where men are counted great is in 
proportion to what they contribute to civilization in the 
way of making people more prosperous, more happy, and 
making life more worthwhile. Many business men, said 
Mr. Schwab, are now deservedly recognized as great men, 
adding greatly to the enrichment of human life. To cre- 
ate or develop an enterprise rendering useful service to 
humanity at the lowest possible cost, and furnishing em- 
ployment to many workers at good wages under healthful 
conditions is a contribution of great value, and the man 
who does that, Mr. Schwab reasoned, ranks as a great 
man. 


This analysis harmonizes with John D. Rockefeller. 
His son has told me that Mr. Rockefeller has always re- 
garded his far-flung business activities, providing work 
and wages for many thousands of families, as being a 
more important achievement than all his donating of 
millions for philanthropic purposes. 

Theorists and high-brows are fond of scoffiing at busi- 
ness and financial leaders as mere Babbitts, utterly un- 
worthy of associating with the self-styled intelligentsia. 
The Soviets of Russia did the same. But a nation must 
have doers as well as dreamers if it is to attain greatness. 
All national greatness has been founded on national pros- 
perity. And it is men of deeds rather than men of un- 
applied airy theories who bring forth prosperity. The 
modern business Napoleon is no less of a dreamer than 
the long-haired visionary; but he toils effectively to trans- 
form his dreams into realities, which develop the natural 
resources, give the land ideal transportation, cover the 
continent with enterprises whicl: :u-yport a growing popu- 
lation. Many a business leader in this democracy to-day 
is as ardent an idealist as the most impractical day- 
dreamer whose only forte is cynicism. Really great men 
are the quickest to see greatness in others. The philosophy 
of the “Puddler from Pennsylvania,” as Mr. Schwab 
calls himself, is basically sound. 


«* * 


You want to win the race? Shed self-imposed handicaps. 
* ¢ © 


Half-baked plans lead to financial indigestion. 


This was told me on a recent visit to Detroit: The 
six Fisher brothers are among the most active men in 
the city. Notwithstanding their close attention to busi- 
ness, they never fail to arrange that at least one of them 


hall rj i 

FISHER shall be with their mother every 
BROTHERS evening of the year. In this way, she 
MAKE TIME is left al 

FOR THIS is never left alone, no matter how 


busy her sons may be. I was told, too, 
that the bonds uniting all the brothers are extraordinarily 
strong. Said one citizen: “The six Fisher brothers 
always act as a unit. All important matters are taken 
up at a family council and thoroughly discussed. Then 
the opinion of the oldest brother who is present is the 
one adopted. They are a wonderful illustration of the 
truth that ‘In unity there is strength.’ ” 

I have often noticed that big men allow nothing to 
cause them to neglect their parents, especially their 
mother. Notable examples that spring to mind—although 
the mothers are not now all alive—are the late H. H. 
Rogers and J. Ogden Armour, Julius Rosenwald, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., Charles M. Schwab, George Eastman, 
James A. Farrell, John N. Willys, Stanley Dollar, George 
F. Baker, Jr., Clarence Dillon, Seward Prosser. 

May it not be that many men who have risen to the top 
owed part of their success to having been blessed by an 
unusual share of intelligent mother-love? 
ee 


Poise is golden; pose, tinsel. 


* * * 
Hurried individuals usually are harried. 
* x *k 


A man who has had great success in toning-up busi- 
ness organizations, and who has accumulated a fortune 
from this line of work, has learned something worth 
passing on. “Never picture any new idea, any new plan, 
any new course of action as terribly 


pn hy I aer important,” he declares. “And never 
THEY CAN feed out more of an idea at one time 
ABSORB 


than the people you are dealing with 
can absorb. You must avoid frightening them. You 
must take carefully into account the mentality of each 
man affected by whatever you propose to do. Make 
things look easy to them. Get them to feel that they can 
readily adapt themselves to the different way of doing 
things. Nurture their confidence. By using these meth- 
ods it is astonishing how smoothly the functioning of an 
organization can be readjusted even radically.” 

That sounds sensible, to avoid asking employees, or 
anybody else, to digest far-reaching, brand-new ideas all 
at once. In driving an automobile we do not expect it 
to jump from low-speed to high-speed; we first put it 
into second. 
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Don’t lazily assume that business will pour in during 
1929. Get it firmly into your head that orders will have 
to be brought in. It will be a buyers’ not a sellers’ year. 
It will afford abundant scope for superior salesmanship. 

The demand will be keener than ever 


HOW TO 
BRING for master salesmen. Drones will be 
IN MORE : 

BUSINESS dropped. The struggle will call for 


enthusiasm, for determination, for 

planning as well as plotting, for ability, for initiative, for 
enterprise as well as earnestness, for resourcefulness, for 
self-confidence based on intelligently-directed intelligence. 
One reader, W. E. Cox, Insurance Agency Supervisor, 
who has successfully pulled ahead, sends a “Program 
Plan” which has brought results for himself and which 
he uses extensively and effectively in handling salesmen. 
Here it is: you will probably want to copy it and use it. 


MY GOAL 
BO AB MONE aos 5385500502 cess $ 
For each month... .....05.0. $ 
For each week........cisccce $ 

MY PLAN 


1. FOR SECURING PROSPECTS: 


I will cultivate new acquaintances. 

I will secure names from each new applicant and prospect. 
I will give service to old policy holders. 

I will work among my friends and acquaintances. 


2. FOR SEEING PROSPECTS: 


I will select a list of fifteen names each evening. 

I will interview at least ten prospects each day. 

I will solicit prospects who are both physically and financially 
able to buy. 


3. MY INTERVIEWS: 


I will make definite appointments. 

I will go to the homes of my prospects. 

I will bring prospects to my office. 

I will not only talk to my prospects but I will do my best 
to sell them. 


4. MY RECORDS: 


I will keep a systematic record of all prospects and sales. 
I will make a record of each interview. 


S$. MY SALES TALK: 


I will study and improve it. 
service and needs. 

I will spend thirty minutes each evening in reviewing my 
day’s work and correcting my weak points. 


6 MY SELF-DEVELOPMENT: 


I will be agreeable and cheerful. 

I will cultivate a welcome, winning smile. 

I will consider the feelings of others. 

I will keep my friends and make acquaintances. 
I will look and act like a business man. 

I will develop my personality. 


7. MY FAULTS: 
I will have confidence in myself. 
I will learn to keep my own counsel. 
I will cultivate the big men and interview more of them. 


8. MY WORKING DAYS: 


I will be in the office at 8 A. M. 

I will make my first call at 9 A. M. 

I will take someone to lunch with me each day. 

I will not end the day’s work until these pledges are fulfilled. 

I will study and plan each night before retiring. 

I will work six days each week and give to my production 
the best that is in me. 


Each talk will be in terms of 


If that plan does not quite fit your case, sit down and 
draw up a plan that will. There is much wisdom in the 
adage: Plan your work and then work your plan. 

‘2 * 


To get happiness, learn to forget. 
* * * 


Envy is an ulcer. 
* * * 


The real you is as unseen as stored-up electricity. 


WORKS” 
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Some rich men attach abnormal importance to money- 
making. Others don’t. The will of the late Judge Elbert 
H. Gary reveals that he left a net estate of under $13. 
000,000. This confirms what his intimates already know, 
that the head of the United States 


paw Rnd Steel Corporation was not obsessed by 
BY MERE mere money-making. Had he been 
MONEY-MAKING 


eager to do so, Judge Gary could have 
become one of America’s richest men. He earned a re- 
spectable fortune when a very young man. He was well 
on his way to millionairedom before thirty. From then 
on he was interested in business operations of unusual 
magnitude. 

It was his brilliant record which caused the late J. P. 
Morgan to agree to organize America’s first billion-dollar 
corporation on the condition that Judge Gary would take 
the helm. For more than a quarter of a century he filled 
that position, minfling closely and confidentially with the 
greatest financiers in the land. His own position, com- 
bined with these influential contacts, could have enabled 
him to to mass many, many millions. But never once did 
Wall Street hear his name associated with the stock mar- 
ket or in money-making “deals.” The Judge was far 
more interested in filling his position acceptably to the 
public and his stockholders than in scheming to enrich 
himself. And so, when he passed on, at the ripe age of 
eighty-one years, he left a record and a name second tc 
no other industrial leader America has produced. The 
late J. P. Morgan was of exactly the same type. And 
no name stands higher than his in the annals of American 
finance. 

Will some of our present-day ambitious ones please 
take note? 

x * * 


Troubles mostly are inward-born. 
x * Ox 


There may be a suggestion for other large corporations 
having factories in small cities and towns employing most 
of the labor in their immediate territory, in a celebration 
held recently by the General Electric Company, in Schen- 
ectady. Two original buildings which 


“THE PLACE i : 
WHERE opened General Electric’s works in 
DADDY Schenectady forty-two years ago are 


still standing. In commemoration, a 
tablet was recently unveiled on one of the buildings, and 
as a part of the celebration the entire works—now con- 
sisting of 350 buildings—were thrown open to the people 
of the city. Whole families came, youngsters, four, five 
and six years old and babies in carriages, as well as older 
children, were all proudly taken through the “place where 
daddy works.” The “head of the house” repeatedly could 
he seen conducting his wife and children through the 
duilding where he worked and showing them the actual 
machine which he operated. In more than one shop a 
machine operator took off his coat and showed his ad- 
miring family circle just what he does when he “goes 
to work.” 

This human touch is bound to bring the worker and 
iis family closer to his employers. Other organizations 
should adopt the idea. It becomes more and more neces- 
sary in these days of mass production to do everything 
possible to make workers feel that they are not just a 
cog in the machinery, but that they are a very essential 
part of the nation’s industrial life. Bringing the worker’s 
family into the picture is an excellent plan. 
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Industry in America moves Westward. The East used 
to have almost an industrial monopoly. The advent of 
mass production of agricultural machinery, the tremen- 
dous growth of packing houses and other developments 
industrialized the Middle West a gen- 


STEEL he 
MERGER eration ago. Mining long ago brought 
ON THE : : Ss oant ; ne 
PACIFIC industrial activities to several States 


farther West. Now the South and 
the Pacific Coast are reaching the industrial stage of 
civilization. From Seattle, on the North, all the way 
down through Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
even farther South, industrial plants of no mean magni- 
tude are springing up—in aviation, for example, the Pa- 
cific Coast bids fair to attain leadership. In harmony 
with this movement comes the news that three old-estab- 
lished steel plants in Los Angeles territory are being con- 
solidated by local interests, headed by Lee A. Phillips, 
chief colleague of George I. Cochran in the extraordinar- 
iiy successful upbuilding of the Pacific Mutual Insurance 
Company, the Pacific Finance Company, the Pacific In- 
demnity Company, the Pacific American Fire Insurance 
Company and other large-scale enterprises. The Llewel- 
Ivn Iron Works, the Baker Iron Works and the Union 
Irou Works of California are being merged into one 
organization, to be known as the Consolidated Steel Cor- 
poration. Their success, already notable, is confidently 
expected to be greatly increased under one management 
selected from the best brains in each, with a liberal in- 
fusion of young blood. 

The Pacific Coast is peculiarly fortunate in having 
brainy giants of dynamic energy and high ambition. Los 
Angeles has them, so have San Francisco, Oakland, Se- 
attle, Portland, Spokane, Tacoma and other cities. The 
advancement on the Pacific would have been still more 
rapid in recent vears had more profitable conditions pre- 
vailed in the oil industry and the lumber industry. Hap- 
pily, leaders in both are now actively planning more con- 
structive policies calculated to prevent waste and enhance 
profits. The outlook is that by and by the Pacific will 
challenge the leadership of the Atlantic Seaboard. It 
ahs an abundance of natural resources; it has a superior 
climate; it is begetting the men; it can readily get the 
money, and it has the will to win. 

* * * 


Slacken effort and you become a slacker. 
x x 
What impressed me most during a recent visit to De- 
troit was the attitude exhibited by automobile executives 
toward their job. Each finds his work an adventure. 
The day’s activities bring thrills. “Excelsior!” appar- 
ently is the universal maxim. Indi- 


AUTOMOBILE ; | maxim 
MEN FIND viduals lose selfish objectives in work- 
JOB AN . : " 
ADVENTURE ing wholeheartedly to send their com 


pany towards the top. Nowhere can 
you see more enthusiastic teamwork. I don’t recall ever 
hearing a motor executive discussing salary in the last 
twenty years I have mingled with them. Their talk is 
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all of achievement, not by them individually, but by their 
organization. They eagerly talk of their company’s mount. 
ing production, of increased sales, of new models, oj 
expansion plans, of their goal for the coming year. Whey 
they discuss performance, it is the performance of this 
that or the next type of car they produce. Samuel M. 
Vauclain, head of Baldwin Locomotive, confessed not g9 
long ago that he didn’t know what his salary was. I am 
quite sure not a few automobile men could truthfully Say 
the same. Their mind is not on money, but on the excit- 
ing game which engrosses them. 

Perhaps this is one reason why America’s motor jn- 
dustry has enjoyed such phenomenal growth and pros- 
perity. 


*x* x, *® 


Secretary Mellon has been severely criticised by one 
Washington law-maker for approving the repayment to 
individuals and corporations of income taxes illegally or 
mistakenly collected by the Federal Government. Some 
objection has also been voiced by 


CRITICISING ; 
REFUNDING newspapers. The declaration, or im- 
OF TAXES Soot te ite 

IS ABSURD plication, is that the Government 


should let the individuals and corpora- 
tions whistle for their money, especially seeing that they 
were rich enough to attract the attention of the tax col- 
lectors. What would the shining example of congress- 
ional wisdom who attacked Mr. Mellon think and say 
and do if one of these individuals or corporations col- 
lected money from him on false pretenses and refused 
to undo the swindle? Would he regard them as honest 
and honorable if they persisted in retaining money clearly 
belonging to him? Would he not, rather, brand them as 
thieves and robbers, hailing them into court and strive 
to have prison sentences imposed ? 

Surely no rightminded person desires the United States 
Government to rob its citizens and hold on,to the loot 
despite court orders decreeing that the loot be returned. 
Yet that, in effect, is what Secretary Mellon’s critics ad- 
vocate. Had Andrew W. Mellon attempted throughout 
his life to perpetrate such practices he never would have 
attained his present high place and high esteem. Criticism 
should be leveled, not against making refunds, but against 
bludgeoning all tax payers into overpaying their just 
levies by more than a billion dollars. Already refunds 
have exceeded $935,000,000, including fully $142,000,000 
paid to 168,501 individuals and corporations in the fiscal 
year of 1928. And it is officially estimated that $145,000.- 
000 will be needed for refunding purposes during the 
current fiscal year. 

How long would any individual or corporation stay in 
business if enormous sums were wrongfully collected 
from customers? The Government’s record should make 
the tax collectors much more careful in the future to 


keep within the law. 
* * * 


Without others, not one of us could rise. 
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Bic Business 
Leaders Look 


WELVE 

months of 
prosperity for 
America based on 
the fundamental 
soundness of fi- 
nance, trade and 
industry is predicted for Forbes by 
business leaders in this annual fore- 
cast. Their views represent the 
whole range of our economic life. 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr., 
President, General Motors Corporation: 
“It is quite generally understood, I 
believe, that the automotive industry 
is an important factor in contribut- 
ing to our industrial activity, and I 
am certain we can rest assured that 
. this particular industry will do its 
share in that direction in 1929.” 


J. H. BARRINGER, 
Vice-President and general manager, 
National Cash Register Company: 

“I see no reason why 1929 shall 
not be an outstanding year for busi- 
ness.” 


GEORGE I. COCHRAN, 
President, Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Los Angeles: 

“T think 1929 will be an unusually 
good year. The outlook for Cali- 
fornia is particularly good. A great 
deal is expected from Mr. Hoover 
in improving the condition of our 
farmers, which is the greatest weak- 
ness in our present economic situa- 
tion.” 


JOHN J. O'BRIEN, 

President, H. M. Byllesby & Company: 
“The nation’s business, including 

the public utilities, seems to be 

destined for another year of new 

records in progress and prosperity.” 


E. G. BIECHLER, 

President, Frigidaire Corporation: 
“Our 1929 sales should reach a 

mark never before attained in the 

industry.” 


HENRY L. DOHERTY, 

Head of Henry L. Doherty & Company: 
“T am looking forward to a pros- 

perous and_ satisfactory business 

year.” 


GERARD SWOPE, 
President, General Electric 
Company: 

“Basic economic condi- 
tions are sound, inven- 
tories not unduly expand- 
ed, credits and collections 
satisfactory, earnings of 
labor are high and employ- 
ment steady, all of which 


presage a favorable out- 
Icok for 1929.” 






Gerard as 


Ahead 


LINCOLN CROMWELL, 
William Iselin & Co., textiles: 
“Generally speaking, the textile 
industry is not on a profitable basis. 
It is suffering from the overdevelop- 
ment of manufacturing during the 
war, and we shall have to make 
drastic changes, chiefly in selling 
methods, before the industry can be 
made satisfactory to its owners.” 


G. E. CULLINAN, 


Vice-President, Graybar 
Company, Inc.: 

“When we say that Graybar’s 
1929 sales budget indicates an appre- 
ciable increase in business, that 
statement is a definite index of our 
business outlook for 1929.” 


WILLIAM F. WHITING, 


Secretary of Commerce: 

“In general, it may be stated that 
both industry and trade are excep- 
tionally active as we enter the New 
Year.” 


E. M. HERR, 


President, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company: 

“During 1928 the electrical in- 
dustry continued that steady growth 
which has characterized it for the past 
twenty years, with the ex- 
ception of a brief period 
following the war. Pros- 
pects for the coming year 
are very encouraging, as 
there is no indication of a 
reduction in the rate of 
general electrical prog- 
ress.” 


E. E. SHUMAKER, 
President, Victor Talking Machine 
Company: 

“We look to 1929 as possibly the 
greatest in the history of American 
industry.” 


E. W. BEATTY, 


President and _ chairman, 
Pacific Railway Company: 

“Tt is no news to Cana- 
dians that their country 
is prosperous. Evidence 
of progress are observ- 
able upon every side and 
the basic conditions out 
of which they have arisen 
have such appearance of 
dependable permanence 
to have inspired a 


Electric 


Canadian 





Charles E. Mitchell 


nation-wide feeling of 
confidence in what, 
under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the next 
few years may be ex- 
pected to bring forth.” 


WALTER P. CHRYSLER, 


President and chairman, Chrysler Cor- 
poration: 

“The year 1929 should be one of 
unprecedented prosperity. Good 
times should be experienced not only 
by the great majority of our own 
people but by those of almost every 
other country in the world which is 
at peace.” 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman, First National Bank of 
Chicago: 

“There is every indication that 
during the earlier part of this year 
business will continue at a satisfac- 
tory volume and with adequate 
profits.” 


JOHN N. WILLYS, 
President, The Willys-Overland Com- 
pany: 

“We look forward to 1929 with 
every confidence that the automobile 
industry will continue to expand both 
its domestic and export activities.” 


L. W. BALDWIN, 


President, Missouri Pacific Lines: 
“Unusually successful Summer 
and Fall harvests, encouraging fore- 
casts for Winter crops, a decided 
growth in the industrial 
‘development of the Mis- 
-  souri Pacific lines terri- 
.. tory and a general disposi- 
tion on the part of busi- 
ness of all kinds to get 
down to hard, efficient 
; work are convincing indi- 
cations that the West is 

facing good times.” 


WITHFIELD WOODS, 


President, Institute of American Meat 
Packers: 

“If present business conditions 
continue, as most business men be- 
lieve they will, the meat packing in- 
dustry should have a relatively satis- 
factory year.” 


JOHN MOODY and 

PAUL CLAY, 

Moody’s Investors Service: 
“Notwithstanding the maturity of 

our financial, industrial and railway 

corporations, it remains true that now 

and then some great new industry is 

born and that those who have the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT EIGHT BROUGHAM FOR FIVE 


RB their new, trim, alert smartness, quite as pronouncedly as by their deeds and 
deportment, Studebaker’s great new sixes and eights look every inch the champions they 
are. The fleetness and stamina that enable Studebaker to hold every official stock car record 
for speed and endurance, have been splendidly interpreted in body designs of original 
beauty. Each line, each curve, each modish color scheme, bespeaks the surpassing performance 
typical of Studebaker-built motor cars. And fully as gratifying as their behaviour in town 


or on the open road, are the prices made possible by Studebaker’s One-Profit manufacture. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of C. hampions 
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(Continued from page 30) 
courage and foresight to invest in it 
during its infancy receive rich re- 
wards. Our opinion is that the air- 
craft industry, the chain stores, the 
power companies, the credit and 
finance companies, some of the in- 
surance companies, the rayon con- 
cerns and probably the amusement 
companies belong to this class. The 
future should justify a diversified 
investment in these youthful or in- 
fant industries.” 


JAMES A. CAMPBELL, 


President, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company: 

“If financial conditions continue 
stable, there is no question about 
good business for steel trade during 
the first half of this year.” 


W. W. ATTERBURY, 

President, Pennsylvania Railroad: 
“The New Year promises to be 

prosperous. Railroad progress will 

go forward with that prosperity and, 

as far as possible, ahead of it.” 


DOYLE E. CARLTON, 
Governor-Elect, Florida: 

“The future of the Peninsular 
State was never as promising as it 
is at this time.” 


C. HAILE, 

President, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines: 
“The outlook is promising for the 

first half of 1929. As to the pros- 

pects for the last half, it is impossible 

to forecast, results depending mostly 

upon crop returns.” 


GARDINER H. MILLER, 
President, New York Cotton Exchange: 
“With labor well employed and 
the purchasing power of the country 
larger than ever before in its his- 
tory, there is every reason to an- 
ticipate a large or fairly large con- 
sumption of American cotton during 


1929.” 


ARCH S. MERRIFIELD, 
Editor, Farm Machinery & Hardware: 

“The definite trend towards the 
reduction of crop costs by the use of 
labor-saving farm machinery affords 
farm folks greater opportunity for 
recreation, improvement and future 
planning, which should make 1929 
farm equipment trade even greater 
than the record sales of 1928.” 


A. E. DICKINSON, 


President, Indiana Limestone Company: 

“In the quarries and mills of the 
Indiana Limestone Company plans 
are being niade for a record business 


in 1929.” 
FRED M. MOFFAT, 


President, Tanners’ Council of America: 

“While margins are close and 
profits in such a business as the 
leather industry never spectacular, 
we have at no time within the past 
thirty years been in a sounder or a 


healthier position, or one from which 
we can view the future with greater 
confidence.” 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, 


Chairman, Continental National Bank 
& Trust Company, Chicago: 

‘A record year is behind us. Busi- 
ness is generally active and the 
building outlook is favorable. The 
financial structure is sound; labor is 
generally employed and a general at- 
titude of confidence in the future 
prevails.” 


ALVAN MACAULEY, 


President, Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany: 

“T am very well satisfied with the 
outlook for 1929.” 


WILBUR B. FOSHAY, 
President, W. B. Foshay Company: 
“The year 1928 recorded the 
greatest development in the history 
of the public utility industry in the 
United States. During the year the 
industry reached its highest efficiency, 


which indicates an even greater rec- 
ord during 1929.” 


B. F. AFFLECK, 


President, Universal Portland Cement 
Company: 

“That conditions in 1929 will ap- 
proximate those in 1928 so far as 
the cement industry is concerned, but 
will involve some serious problems 
to solve that make the outlook seem 
less rosy, appears to be indicated at 
this time.” 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 


Chairman, Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion: 

“The outlook for the steel industry 
is excellent and promises to continue 
so for some time.” 


EDWARD H. CLARK, 


New York Capitalist: 

“There is nothing in sight at pres- 
ent to make anyone feel other than 
optimistic. The outlook is very en- 
couraging.” 


EARL D. BABST, 


Chairman, American Sugar Refining 
Company: 

“Domestic sugar refiners probably 
will make a better showing than the 
inadequate returns of last year, large- 
ly by reason of abandoning costly 
trade practices and adopting open 
price terms.” 


SAMUEL C. LAMPORT, 


Lamport Company of New York: 

“Mergers are in the air everywhere 
and they will go far to right the 
economic situation. The merger of 
the best brains in the textile business 
will bring the dawn of a new day in 
the industry.” 


M. S. EYLAR, 
Vice-President, General Office Equip- 
ment Corporation and export director 
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of the Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany: 

“The outlook for export sales of 
American office machines and other 
products was never brighter.” 


ROBERT KUNZE, 
Co-director of the N. V. Potash Ex- 
port Co.: 

“There is legitimate reason to feel 
confident that the farmer will ex- 
perience a profitable season in 1929.” 


HERMANN HERSHOWITZ, 
New York accountant: 

“The present prosperous indus- 
tries will continue to operate at satis- 
factory levels. The really sick mem- 
bers of the economic family—the 
sugar, cotton and paper groups—will 
show better results when production 
and consumption are brought to 
closer levels.” 


RUDOLPH GUENTHER, 
President, Rudolph Guenther-Russell 
Law, Inc.: 

“There is no reason discernible at 
this time why we slktould not have 


another very active year of develop- 
ment in 1929,” 


ELMER T. McCLEARY, 
President, Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany: 

“T feel that we can look forward 
to 1929 with optimism.” 


RUSSELL E. GARDNER, Jpr., 
President, Gardner Motor Company: 

“The uncertainty as to the outlook 
for business, apparent during elec- 
tion years, has been removed, and 
American business and industry is 
forging ahead rapidly and its future 
is being planned upon a well defined, 
definite course.” 


I. V. SHANNON, 
Of Fenner & Beane: 

There is every reason to believe 
that the export movement of our 
cotton will be unusually heavy this 
season.” 


FRED W. SARGENT, 
President, Chicago & North Western 
Railway: 

“In my opinion, we are going to 
see an era of unprecedented pros- 
perity in the United States during 
the next year.” 


F. R. HENDERSON, 
President, Rubber Exchange of New 
York: 

“Everything points to the coming 
year being a profitable one for the 
rubber industry.” 


JEROME THRALLS, 

Of Palmer & Company, New York: 
“It would seem that we are justi- 

fied in looking forward with hope 

and confidence for good business 


both at home and abroad.” 
(Continued on page 64) 
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All walls of this attractive city home are of concrete masonry with white portland 
cement stucco exterior, except the tower which has natural stone facing. Residence 
of J. P. Bowen, Esq., Grosse Pointe, Michigan.— Wallace Frost, Detroit, Architect. 











cHomes of Charm and Beauty 
in Concrete Masonry 


For the formal mansion on the country estate—or 
the town house—modern concrete masonry con- 
struction. offers equal and definite advantages. 


In large homes or small; concrete pérmits unique 
beauties of design and finish both exterior and in- 
terior. It provides absolute fire safety. It minimizes 
upkeep expense. Its cost per cubic foot is moderate, 
permitting important economies whatever the size 
of the dwelling. 


Householders and architects who are interested in 
the modern trend in the use of concrete for homes 
are invited to write for-full information. The 
architectural possibilities of concrete are virtually 
unlimited. Interesting studies and illustrations await 
your request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION ~ Chicago 
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on Security Profits 


alculating the “Taxes 





Principles That Assist in the Conservation of Property—Huge 


submitting to Congress the 

budget for the fiscal year 1930, 
stated that while there is no im- 
mediate prospect of a further 
tax reduction, the Government’s 
finances have taken on a very fa- 
vorable turn. A budget deficit of 
about $94,000,000 was forecast for 
1929, but a few months ago. Now 
surpluses are apparently assured 
for 1929 and 1930. While, there- 
fore, further tax reduction may be 
remote, there is at least no 
thought of curtailing the benefits 
of reductions already made. 

To what extent the tax on 
profits from security transactions 
will constitute the revenue is dif- 
ficult to say, but certainly it will 
be enormous. With the recent tre- 
mendous bulge in security prices 
and the extraordinary activity of 
the stock exchanges, very sub- 
stantial profits have been realized 
in which the tax collector will be 
interested. 

The purchase and sale of securi- 
ties has long been taken out of the 
realm of the professional trader or 
investor. There are few individ- 
uals or businesses that are not in 
some way interested in securities. 
Their interest may lie in the in- 
vestment of surplus funds of a 
temporary or permanent nature 
for income purposes, or they may 
be interested in trading profit. Cer- 
tain it is that the element of in- 
come tax is a very important fac- 
tor to be coped with in arriving at 
the net result. 


Pesemittn T COOLIDGE, in 


OST people having intricate 

tax problems to solve em- 
ploy counsel for the purpose. A 
few fundamental principles of in- 
come taxation must be observed 
from day to day in security trans- 
actions to obtain the maximum 
benefits from a tax angle. 

One seldom asks his tax counsel 
what or when to buy or sell before 
the transaction is consummated. 
The income tax is usually thought 
of only when the tax return is 
made—not before. Yet, the profit 
or less on a transaction often is 
materially affected by the tax fac- 
tor. 


Government Revenue Expected from Stock Transactions 


By M. L. Seidman 


Our courts have time and again 
agreed that for a man to keep his 
taxes down to a minimum is a pru- 
dent business act, inseparably con- 
nected with one’s right to own and 
control his property. 

Men of large incomes have 
found it more profitable to clip a 
5 per cent. coupon from a munici- 
pal bond as against a 6 per cent. 
coupon from a taxable one. The 
reason is apparent. Where the in- 
come is subject to a tax as high as 
25 per cent., the 6 per cent. return 
is in effect reduced to 4% per cent., 
and if he can secure a 5 per cent. 





M. L. Seidman 
Partner of Seidman & Seidman, well 
known certified public accountants 


return not subject to tax, he is 
clearly the gainer by a choice of 
the tax exempt security. 

There are other tax principles 
in security transactions equally as 
apparent in the net profit result 
from a tax angle, which are not 
so readily understood. One of the 
most important is the capital gain 
and loss provision of our present 
Revenue Act. The difference be- 


tween an ordinary gain and a capi- 
tal gain is now well understood, 
but perhaps not as readily applied 
or given thought to in security 
transactions. 








Briefly, the profit realized from 
the sale or conversion of property 
held for more than two years is a 
capital gain. As such, the tax rate 
upon such profit is limited to 12% 
per cent. The tax can be less than 
12% per cent., but not any more. 
This means that an individual who 
ordinarily will be taxed at the 
maximum rates if his income is 
large enough, would have his tax 
on such a particular transaction 
substantially reduced—perhaps cut 
in half. Let us take a case where 
securities were bought on Janu- 
ary 2, 1927, for say $100,000, and 
which are sold on December 39, 
1928, for $150,000, thus resulting 
in a profit of $50,000. It will be 
involved. To one with a large in- 
come, the difference is very sub- 
stantial. Postponing the sale in 
this case for a few days might 
have meant a very substantial tax 
saving. 


N important point to be noted 

also is that if the transaction 
were to show a loss instead of a 
profit, the advantage in this case 
would be on the side of selling be- 
fore the expiration of two years 
instead of afterwards. This is be- 
cause the capital gain provision 
is equally as applicable to losses 
as it is to gain, so that where a 
loss is taken after the two-year 
period, the tax benefit resulting 
from such a loss as an oflset to 
other income, is limited to 12% 
per cent. 


This provision is also important 
in connection with the redemption 
of securities, of which there has 
been so much recently. The call- 
ing of a bond compels the holder 
to accept his money, and hence, 
subjects him to a tax against his 
will. Fortunately, however, he may 
have some control over the tax 
element, since, invariably, he has 


some notice prior to such redemp- 
tion. 


Right here, it is necessary to 
note a difference of effect between 
the redemption of a stock and a 
bond. When a stock is redeemed, 
the capital gain provisions apply 
exactly as if the stock were sold. 
This, however, is not true of a 
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Control of Haulage Costs is often the deciding 
factor in the success or failure of a business. 


THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


‘Leading Specialists in Commercial Transportation’’ 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FEDERAL TRUCKS 


Write for ‘‘The Federal System of Truck Operation Control’’ 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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bond. One who is taxable at a 
rate higher than 12% per cent. and 
is about to realize a profit on a 
called or matured bond which he 
has held more than two years can 
often make a substantial tax sav- 
ing by selling some time, or even 
immediately prior to, payment 
date. This is so for the reason 
that the funds received upon ma- 
turity or redemption of a bond 
are considered as the repayment 
of a debt, and therefore are not 
governed by the capital gain or 
loss provisions. Where a loss is 
involved on such a bond under sim- 
ilar circumstances, no sale should 
be made, the tax advantage being 
on the side of holding to maturity 
or redemption date. 


WHE dividend element and its 

manner of handling is a very 
important factor in tax results and 
in net income from securities. In- 
vestors quite generally understand 
that the same amount of income 
from dividends on stock is less 


.. costly from a tax angle than a 


‘similar amount of income from 
bond interest. The difference is, 
of course, the result of the normal 
tax. Income from interest is tax- 
able..at both normal and surtax 
rates to the individual; dividends 
are subject to surtax only. To the 
corporation, dividends are not tax- 
able at all. 

There are still other phases of 
the situation, however, that are 
not so readily understood. Thus, 
for instance, a difference in tax 
cost can be very substantial if a 
stock is sold either before or after 
a dividend date. Ordinarily, the 
price at which a stock sells imme- 
diately prior to a dividend em- 
bodies the very dividend as a part 
of the price. Quite similarly, the 
market price immediately after 
the dividend will usually decline by 
the amount of the dividend. One 
may figure, therefore, that all 
things being equal, he is just as 
well off selling prior to the divi- 
dend as he is by selling ex divi- 
dend on the subsequent day. 

To illustrate, supposing a $5 div- 
idend attaches tomorrow to a 
stock now selling at $105. One 
would receive the same amount of 
money for the stock if sold the 
following day ex dividend, all 
other things being equal. The tax 
effect, however, may be substan- 
tially different in large transac- 
tions. The difference is primarily 
in the normal tax from which the 
dividend is exempt, but to which 
the profit on the sale is taxable. 

Almost as significant are the 
dividend distributions in liquida- 
tion. Amounts realized from regu- 
lar dividends are subject to surtax 
only. Liquidating dividends are 
treated as the proceeds of a sale, 


\ OMEN were instructed in the 
right and wrong way to hold 
their skirts. 


—, 


HE butcher called at your door 
with his wagon and scales. 





OVERNOR MOORE of New 

York wrote the Lords of Trade 
in London in 1767 that “the price 
of labour is so great.in this part of . 
the world that it will always. prove 
the greatest obstacle to any manu-: 
factures attempted to be set up here.” 


—o— 


E expected a blow-out every 
W time we ventured out with a 


horseless carriage. 





LL the bread and pastries were 
made in the home. 


—~j— 


HE Society for Promotion of 

Useful Arts at Albany, New 
York, believed that “if the estab- 
lishment of manufactures is intend- 
ed, it becomes a subject of prelimi- 
nary inquiry whether the number of 
hands required can be _ properly 
spared by the agricultural interest, 
and whether the materials to be used 
can be obtained in sufficient quan- 
tity.” Annual Report, 1813. 


—O-— 
ED-FLANNEL underwear was 


the harvest uniform for men, 
and “the thing” for women. 





(Readers are invited to contribute.) 








and subject to both normal and 
surtaxes. On the other hand, liqui- 
dating dividends may be limited to 
the 12% per cent. capital gain pro- 
vision which is not true with re- 
gard to ordinary dividends. 
Often in a reorganization the 
mere difference between selling the 
corporation’s property and selling 
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its stock means a difference of mil!- 
lions of dollars in tax. Very fre- 
quently, the entire situation, espe- 
cially in the case of closely, held 
stock, is in control of the very in- 
dividuals who are most concerned 
about the tax effect. 

Take the case of a sale primarily 
for the purpose of establishing a 
tax loss. A taxpayer other than 
one in the business of buying and 
selling securities cannot deduct 
such a loss if within 30 days be- 
fore or after the date of such sale 
he has acquired identical securi- 
ties. But there is nothing to pre- 
vent a corporation owned or con- 
trolled by the same individual to 
buy such securities even on the 
same day, or in fact to buy the 
very securities from the individ- 
ual at its then market value. 


AKE the case also of one own- 

ing securities upon which he is 
desirous of realizing his profit. im- 
mediately, but yet would like to 
defer the tax until some later date. 
With a certain class of security 
that is quite possible. Thus, as- 
sume that the security consists of 
a bond convertible into stock. The 
short sale of the stock is really 
equivalent to the sale of the bond, 
so that one may continue his long 
bond position and short stock posi- 
tion, and in effect have realized his 
profit. Both transactions can be 
closed at some future date. 

These are just a few of the tax 
principles to observe throughout 
the year in connection with secur- 
ity transactions. ; 





A Contribution to Peace 


66 7FVHOUSANDS of pulpits are 

# reminding us that we fought 
for ideals of justice, freedom and 
humanity. Freedom? With our allies 
in bondage to us for the supplies 
they needed in their dark hour? 
Justice? When all we could give in 
that hour was material things—and 
these we sold at a good profit? Hu- 
manity? When we see our comrades 
of ten years ago still war-torn, and 
staggering under crushing taxation in 
order to pay us for the help we 
gave? Recently we have been prid- 
ing ourselves on the height of our 
tariff wall. I do not suggest that 
we lower it, but I think that there 
is something unintelligent or cynical 
in the suggestion that we exact pay- 
ment in full while we make it im- 
possible for them to do business with 
the only people in the world who 
have any money. O people of Am- 
erica, wipe out those war loans 
quickly. We can afford to do it. We 
cannot afford not to do it. It would 
be a contribution to peace more ef- 
fective than new armies and navies. 
It would promote good-will more 
than a score of peace pacts.—Bishop 
Ernest M. Stires. 
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THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 
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The Biggest Lollipop in 
the World 


When it comes to lollipops no 
other nation can compete with Uncle 
Sam. With something like twelve 
per cent of the world’s population, 
continental United States consumes 
more than twenty per cent of the en- 
tire world’s production of cane sugar! 

But the rather startling fact is that 
while the United States consumes 
over twenty per cent of the world’s 
cane sugar, it produces less than two 
per cent! 

A nation should grow its own food, 
as nearly as possible. If this country 
raised only two per cent of its pota- 
toes or beef or flour the whole nation 
would be excited, with government, 
states and counties holding meetings 
to encourage the growing of food 
products at home. Yet sugar is no 


less important than other foods. In 
fact, when the British Government 
first began to control the empire’s 
food supply, during the war, sugar 
was the first item considered. 

We all remember the inconven- 
ience of our wartime sugar shortage, 
when lumps were doled out one or two 
at a time in restaurants and one pound 
was all a householder could buy. Con- 
sider what would happen in the event 
of war “over here.”’ 

The undersigned companies be- 
lieve that America should grow more 
of. its own sugar, and they are carry- 
ing out plans involving many millions 
in capital and the development of 
the richest sugar lands on earth. A 
booklet describing these activities 
will be sent on request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


«Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 






) 
7 Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


HC 9040 SO AO OO OOO OL a ag os 
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THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 
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Motors Find New Base 


White Company in a large city we 
found more than 5,000 individuals or 
corporations engaged in highway 
transportation. Of that number 150 
carried 90 per cent. of the business. 
The railroads have recognized that 
if they are to care for the constant- 
ly increasing freight shipments 
they must bring about consolidations 
to eliminate the duplication of effort, 
and whether we like it or not the 
same pressure exists in highway 
transportation. Co-ordination of de- 
livery services in terminal areas 
would mean lower costs because 
trucks would operate at full load 
during a larger percentage of their 
running time. It would also result 
in higher average speeds through a 
reduction in congestion. 


T is our business to manufac- 
ture and sell motor trucks and 
busses, and we want to sell all we can. 
But The White Company learned long 
ago that no profit is to be made out 
of any business that does not earn 
its own keep and show a profit to 
the user of its product or services. 
The clear and direct road to greater 
stabilization of the automotive in- 
dustry is via more economic usage of 
its products, even if this means 
fewer units to perform services now 
requiring many, American industrial 
experience has shown that in the long 
run it will more profitable to all con- 
cerned.” 

A. J. Brosseau, President of Mack 
Trucks, takes the view that the chief 
danger to be avoided by the commer- 
cial vehicle manufacturer in 1929 is 
the subordination of purpose to 
method. Although Mack has taken 
a leading part in meeting the demand 
for higher speed and has not ignored 
the style appeal and the steadily in- 
creasing market for lighter units, it 
has refused to be stampeded into a 
program at variance with the policies 
which have made it an outstanding 
industrial success. Mr. Brosseau, in 
other words, has kept in mind steadi- 
ly the economic function of the 
motor truck. 

“A great deal of misunderstand- 
ing arises,” he points out, “from the 
fact that men lose sight of this in 
their pre-occupation with problems 
of the moment having to do with 
trends. The fact that 95 per cent. 
or thereabouts of the demand for 
commercial vehicles in the past year 
has been in the small, low priced units 
does not mean that the heavy duty 
truck has served its purpose and is 
now obsolete. Our records show a 
highly encouraging increase in de- 
mand for the heavier models during 
each of the past half-dozen years. 
“Wherever this rate of increase 


(Continued from page 24) 


has shown a falling off it has been 
paralleled—or rather preceded—by a 
slackening of general industry and a 
consequent falling off in the move- 
ment of merchandise. It is common 
knowledge that this appears first in 
the so-called heavy industries—steel, 
lumber, coal, etc.—where the heavy 
duty motor truck is to-day a neces- 
sity. Retail sales of small merchan- 
dise may continue to increase while 
the. steel mills are laying off men, 
and therefore it may appear for a 
time that the trend is away from the 
heavy unit. 

“Tt is when we study the use of 
the commercial vehicle instead of the 
truck itself that we see it in its true 
light as an instrument of transporta- 
tion. The first truck, so to speak, 
was merely an Indian paddling down 
stream astride a log. From that crude 
beginning the growth of human 
needs has brought about the develop- 
ment of constantly improving instru- 
ments for the transportation of man 
and his goods through or over every 
known medium—water, land and air. 
The motor truck has now become an 
essential unit in this group. 

“Unquestionably there is a satura- 
tion point, not only for the heavy 
duty vehicle but for the motorcycle 
delivery sidecar. It is obviously im- 
possible to determine what that point 
may be in numbers of trucks, how- 


HOOUUUENGEEOUONONEUAEEEEEOUEAOEEOOASNO NAAN ANETeT ANT NNNTNNT AA ENE ATH eaneeeNenN ete 


HE Pennsylvania Rail- 

road has devised a new 
service for less-than-carload 
freight. It is based upon the 
use of portable steel contain- 
ers so constructed that they 
may be carried either on 
especially’ equipped railroad 
cars or on motor trucks. Its 
purpose is to make available 
to patrons the advantages of 
full co-ordination between 
motor trucks and rail facil- 
ities, and to meet the needs 
of shippers and consignees 
who desire to be relieved of 
handling their shipments. 

In this form of co-ordi- 
nated service the motor 
trucks do their work entirely 
within the terminal zone. 
Their function is to act as 
collectors and distributors of 
freight between the railroad 
stations and the business 

places of patrons. 


Ahntcsucnnuiteeaenteanteencenvneececenetereteeceeecoererneeearecereneerreeeeeeoneeeveeeny 





ever, until we know the saturation 
point of all industry. That is, we 
should have not only an exact knowl- 
edge of per capita consuming power 
for the entire nation, but also an 
accurate chart of population growth 
so projected as to show the normal 
demand for new roads, bridges, dwell- 
ings, office buildings, factories, and 
so on. With such information any 
statistician could tell us exactly how 
many highway transportation units 
would be needed in the future—and 
also how many new locomotives, box 
cars and market baskets. Without it 
nobody can say anything with cer- 
tainty except that it is a big coun- 
try, and growing. 

6¢@ INCE this is unchallenged, it 
follows that a country increas- 
ing in population and in per capita 
*buying power year by year must have 
an increasing tonnage of goods of all 
descriptions. In a national sense and 
in the long run the whole pressure of 
demand will be for the movement of 
these goods through the most econ- 
omic channels. It is conceded that 
the problem of determining this in- 
dollars and cents is not a simple one, 
involving as it does human time 
values showing an almost incalcul- 
able number of variations and other 
factors coming under the general 
heading of convenience. Yet this is 
the problem confronting thé user and 
manufacturer of the motor vehicle, 
and to say that it may be solved sole- 
ly by style, lightweight units or high 
speed, or by all three, is absurd. 

“All three of these items are im- 
portant, but they must be studied in 
their relation to carrying capacity and 
the capacity of the transportatior 
channel. In other words, the funda- 
mental requirement in determining 
truck specifications is a knowledge 
of how and where merchandise is to 
be moved. No one would think of 
hauling coal or iron ore from mines 
to factories by motor truck over long 
distances when freight cars are avail- 
able. It would be just as foolish to 
use a five ton truck for the retail 
delivery of men’s clothing or women’s 
hats. But in between these extremes 
there is a specific economic place for 
each unit, and it will be found that 
it does not pay to use four light 
trucks to haul what may be carried 
in one load , just as rapidly by a 
heavier one.’ 

Swifter transport with regulation 
to speed up traffic at congested points 
and large units that carry goods eco- 
nomically sum up the views of the 
heavy truck division leaders. 

The next article will deal with the 
development of the light truck and 
its big advance in speed and style. 
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This is your car— 


3 and you don’t 
| have to park it 


i eae you have an errand down town, 
the street car takes you there and brings 


aa 


you back; you don’t have to worry about 
whether it has gas and oil and water, you 





don’t have to watch out for the traffic lights, 
and you don’t have to search for a place to 
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park. It’s the safest and the least expensive 
form of transportation, and it’s always running. 


More and more, city automobile owners are 
finding the street car a satisfactory individual 
solution of the traffic problem; and every 


~~ a wr er ee" 8 7. 2 J 


individual solution of this kind relieves the 


~ 


congestion of the city streets. A street car 
_ passenger requires an average of only six square 





feet of street space; an automobile passenger 
requires eight times as much. 





Transformed in the comfort of its appoint- 
ments as well as in the efficiency of its operation, 


a ny pe en the modern street car is bidding successfully 
doubled a the last decade. This is due ° ; 

in a considerable degree to improved electric for the patronage of all. Even in this age of 
equipment bearing the General Electric ; , ? 

monogram. The same mark on time- and the automobile, the street car is entering a new 
labor-saving appliances for the home is your 


eee eee eta of public recognition and service. 


| GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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PRODUCT OF 


Combtntne new 
economies in oper- 
ation.and mainte- 
nanee with big car 
standards of com- 
fort, safety and 
performanee. 


SN Da Nh a a aN ale 


Boo a new type of low cost 


motor car transportation is available 
Now for the first 


time in automotive history, in a car 


to business users. 


so low in price, business users can 
obtain economy of operation and 
maintenance combined with big car 
It is offered 
in the New Pontiac Big Six. 


comforts and qualities. 


Built by men who know the require- 
ments of cars used in fleets for busi- 
ness purposes, the New Pontiac Big 
Six is designed to give uninterrupted 
service and offers even a higher degree 


of that economy which has already 
made Pontiac so popular among 
executives responsible for fleets of 


business cars. 


All the way through, this newest 
Pontiac is a big proved car. Added to 
those qualities that the Pontiac has 
always possessed are 18 per cent more 
power produced by a larger engine— 
added smoothness secured by a 
dynamically balanced, counter- 
weighted crankshaft and the famous 
Harmonic Balancer—bigger axles — 


wider springs—rugged new type in- 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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GENERAL MOTORS 




















ternal-expanding four-wheel brakes 
and many other important features 
that provide increased durability and 
the long life so necessary in cars 


used for business purposes. 


Still other features of the Pontiac Big 
Six are the efficiency achieved by the 
G-M-R cylinder head—the improved 
cold weather performance assured by 
the thermostatically controlled cross- 
flow radiator. The new, distinctive, 


roomier bodies by Fisher provide 


GAKLAND MOTOR 






CAR COMPANY, 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


2-Door Sedan *¢ Body by Fisher 


added comfort and prestige-building 
appearance. 


‘Make it a point to see this car today. 


Not only does the New Pontiac Big 
Six introduce a new standard in low- 
price six-cylinder motor car design 
but it also represents a car especially 
adapted to all business purposes. 


Ask the nearest Oakland-Pontiac 
dealer for a demonstration, or write 
the Fleet Department at the factory 
for complete information regarding 
our attractive Fleet Users Plan. 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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GREAT deal of the joy of 

Life consists in doing perfectly, 
or at least to the best of one’s ability, 
everything which he attempts to do. 
There is a sense of satisfaction, a 
pride in surveying such a work—a 
work which is rounded, full, exact, 
complete in all its parts—which the 
superficial man, who leaves his work 
in a slovenly, slipshod, half-finished 
condition, can never know. I: is this 
conscientious completeness which 
turns work into art. The smallest 
thing, well done, becomes artistic._— 
. William Mathews. 
x * * 


“Profitless Prosperity.” Now, isn’t 
such a situation ridiculous? It is bad 
enough to be profitless when there 
isn’t any business, but it is even 
worse when there is lots of business 
not to have any profit—George 
Puchta. 

* * * 

There is no end to being kind to 
your fellowmen, its cost is not so 
prohibitive that we cannot afford it, 
and its dividends are sure and cer- 
tain, for has it not been written— 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters and 
it will return to you in many days.” 
—William L. Beers. 

From W. L. Beers, Miami, Fla. 
* * 


ORK is the foundation of all 
business. Work is the fount 
of all prosperity. Work is the parent 
of genius. Work is the salt that 
gives life its savor. Work laid the 
foundation of every fortune in the 
world. Fools hate work; wise men 
love work. Work is represented in 
every loaf of bread that comes from 
the oven, in every train that crosses 
the continent, in every newspaper 
that comes from the press. Work is 
the mother of democracy. All prog- 
ress springs from work.—Author 
Unknown. 
* * * 

It is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinion ; it is easy in soli- 
tude to live after our own; but the 
great man is he who in the midst of 
the crowd keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of solitude.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

From K. H. Brooks, Nashville, Tenn. 

* * * 


Poverty is dishonorable, not in 
itself, but when it is a proof of lazi- 
ness, intemperance, luxury, and care- 
lessness ; whereas in a person that is 
temperate, industrious, just and 
valiant, and who uses all his virtues 
for the public good, it shows a great 
and lofty mind.—Plutarch. 





i THOUGHTS 


ON LIFE AND 
.— BUSINESS ~ 


I am in hearty favor of an amend- 
ment, a change or some modification 
of the Sherman Law that would per- 
mit American manufacturers to hon- 
estly, legally and legitimately conduct 
the distribution of their business in a 
better manner.—Charles M. Schwab. 

* * * 


There is no short cut, no patent 
tram-road to wisdom. After all the 
centuries of invention, the soul’s 
path lies through the thorny wilder- 
ness which must still be trodden in 
solitude, with bleeding feet, with 
sobs for help, as it was trodden by 
them of old times.—George Eliot. 

x * * 


All higher motives, ideals, con- 
ceptions, sentiments in a man are 
no account if they do not come for- 
ward to strengthen him for the bet- 
ter discharge of the duties which de- 
volve upon him in 
the 


ordinary af- A Text 
fairs of Life— 
‘ E who observeth the wind 
Henry Ward will not: sow, and he who 
Beecher. observeth the cloud will not 
* * * reap.—Ecclesiastics 11:4. 
We live in deeds, Sent in by R. J. Herberts, 
not years; in Milwaukee, Wis. What is your 


thoughts, not 
figures on a dial. 
We should count 
time by heart throbs. He most lives 
who thinks most, feels the ‘noblest, 
acts the best.—Philip James Bailey. 


* * * 


texts used. 


Begin your web, and God will sup- 
ply the thread.—Italian Proverb. 
* * * 


No man can be cheated out of an 
honorable career in life unless he 
cheats himself. Believe in yourself 
and your capabilities and you will 
not be cheated.—Emerson. 


* * * 


When I Grow Old 


When I grow old 

God grant that every child 

Will feel the youthful texture of my 
soul 

And will not turn away from me 

As from a shade or shrunken vine 

When I grow old. 


When I grow old 

God grant that I may have some task 

Which must be done or someone fare 
the worse— 

That in some corner of the earth 

Someone will need my hand. 

When I grow old. 


—Anon. 
From Q. E. Eddens, Birmingham, Ala. 


favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of 












A VERY old man was polishing 
a brass plate set beside the 
doorway of a savings bank on which 
the lettering read: “Save Your 
Money.” 


A well-dressed young fellow, pass- 
ing by, stopped and observed the in- 
congruity of this shabby, underpaid 
old workman polishing a legend, the 
significance of which had obviously 
never penetrated his consciousness. 


“How long have you been polish- 
ing that sign?” he asked jauntily. 

“Fifteen years,” the old man an- 
swered. 

The young fellow laughed. 

“It doesn’t seem to have had any 
effect on you, pop,” he said. “Have 
you got a thousand dollars in the 
bank ?” 

“Have you?” the old man in- 
quired. 

“No-o-0,” the 
other admitted. 

“Well, I have.” 
The old man turn- 
ed back to his job 
and kept right on 
polishing. — From 
“The Better Way.” 

* * * 

Sail—dont’t drift. 
Choose the port 
that you wish to make; then set your 
course and hold it. There may be 
contrary winds and storms that will 
set your sails aback and drive you 
far to leeward. But Will is a com- 
pass and Determination is a helm 
that will set you right again, and 
bring you at last to the port of your 
ambition.—Contributed. 

x * 


It is the animal nature of man 
that prompts him to shun difficul- 
ties, to take the easiest way around 
obstacles, to dodge duties and to play 
truant from the obligations. 

It is the divine nature within us 
that fiids pleasure in toil; joy in 
conquest; happiness in tasks well 
done and peace in squared accounts. 


—Nuggets. 
* * * 


Nothing is so dangerous as an ig- 
norant friend; a wise enemy is 
worth more.—La Fontaine. 

* * * 


When enthusiasm is inspired by 
reason ; controlled by caution ; sound 
in theory; practical in application; 
reflects confidence; spreads good 


cheer; raises morale; inspires asso- 
ciates ; arouses loyalty, and laughs at 
adversity, it is beyond price.—Cole- 
man Cox. 
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Your Business Safely Charted 


Alter your course... slow... full speed 


ahead ? You know what decision to make because 
you have all the facts and figures, accurate 


and up to the minute 


eee can’t navigate the business seas safely on 
information that is weeks and months behind 
your present position. In order to chart your 
course to the best advantage, you must base your 
decisions on today’s and yesterday’s activities— 
not last week’s or last month’s. 


Figures that are right up-to-date . . . these are 
what you want, and what you absolutely need. And 
you always get them when you use Elliott-Fisher 
Accounting-Writing equipment. 

With Elliott-Fisher you get a true statement of 
your financial condition every day. Each morning 
you can have on your desk a simple, understand- 
able report showing the actual figures of yester- 
day’s activities in every department. 


Sales, shipments, inventory, accounts receiv- 


Elhiott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 
Product of 


Gren OBiice Fauipment (ezporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 
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able, accounts payable, cash, collections . . . all 
these essential figures, brought up to date, are 
ready for your scrutiny every morning. All the 
figure-facts that you need are ready at a moment’s 
notice. You need not worry when you are away 
from the office. Every day you can receive, by 
mail, the vital figure-facts that give you perfect 
control. 


Without adding a man to the payroll, or in any 
way interfering with the smooth operation of your 
business, Elliott-Fisher can be quickly installed. 
And you will be amazed how it simplifies the most 
complicated accounting operations and combines 
them into a simple, unified plan. 


Thousands of businesses are charting their 
courses by the Elliott-Fisher method. Let us send 
you full details. Send 
the coupon below. 





General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name 





Address ne ea ee 
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Putting Profits Into Profitless Prosperity 


are ordinarily in keen competition 
with each other and they supply a 
sufficient proportion of the marketed 
goods to have a predominant influ- 
ence on the market price. Their po- 
sition in the competitive market 
therefore is such as to determine 
prices, rather than to control them. 
Thus mass-production, itself the 
creature of “big business,” does not 
tend to stifle, but rather to intensify 
competition. 


The economic gain from mass- 
production and the resulting sharp 
competition is undeniable. Its bene- 
factors are (1) the consumer, who 
at relatively lower prices is able to 
buy more; (2) the investor in well- 
conducted large-scale enterprise, who 
despite the narrow profit margins 
frequently is the recipient of in- 
creased, extra and stock dividends; 
(3) the industrial wage-earner, whose 
weekly earnings in 1928 averaged 
approximately 120 per cent. higher 
than in 1914, and the purchasing 
power of whose weekly earnings in 
1928 averaged about 35 per cent. 
more than in 1914; (4) the nation 
as a whole, with a national income 
now probably exceeding $80,000,- 
000,000 as against $33,200,000,000 
in 1914, an effective increase, with 
the change in the purchasing power 
of the dollar taken into account, of 
more than 40 per cent., while the 
population increased only about 22 
per cent. in the same period. 


But mass-production has shown 
alarming tendencies to saturate our 
markets faster than it has been 
possible to expand them, even at the 
narrow profit margins prevailing. So 
intense has competition become 
under this regime of mass-produc- 
tion that it may well seem to some 
as if modern competition is the 
death rather than “the life of trade,” 
although its ultimate effect has been 
to expand both production and trade. 


N intense so-called “distribution 

problem” has arisen with the de- 
velopment of mass-production, but 
in reality the essence of the distribu- 
tion problem, as we know it to-day, 
is rooted in production. Whereas 
in former years production prob- 
lems arose from the need for more 
economical and increased production, 
the real production problem of to-day 
is the planning of production with 
view to distribution, that is with 
view to the available markets. The 
“distribution problem’ therefore 
really is the paramount production 
problem of to-day. 

Sales strategy, advertising, market- 
ing, transportation, warehousing and 
handling are minor aspects of dis- 
tribution. The secret of successful 








(Continued from page 22) 


distribution lies in production so 
planned as to be in accord with the 
effective consumer demand. Any 
producer ignoring ths principle 1s 
creating distribution problems for 
himself. Faultily planned produc- 
tion will make the most excellently 
planned marketing program ineffec- 
tive, a fact evidenced in the failure 
of many carefully designed and 
strongly financed advertising cam- 
paigns. 

A well-known textile corporation, 
which had been doing about $20,- 
000,000 worth of? business a year, 
several years ago began to suffer a 
constant falling off in business. It 
hired sales experts; it embarked on 
advertising campaigns; it sought to 
cut costs of production and to de- 
velop economic distribution methods 
so as to be in better competitive 
position as to prices. None of these 
methods, however, availed until the 
corporation began an analysis of the 
effective consumer demand for its 
products. As a consequence, it has 
dropped many lines and concen- 
trated on others with the result that 
its total production is again on the 
up-grade. 


HIS brings to mind the state- 

ment recently made at a meeting 
by the head of one of the foremost 
merchandising houses in New York 
City, who asserted that “there is to- 
day an actual shortage of merchan- 
dise in the United States;’ but he 
qualified his statement thus: “4 
shortage of merchandise of the kind 
that people want.” 


It is in this manner that mass- 
production presents a great, though 
not insurmountable, difficulty in dis- 
tribution. Mass-production is based 
orf standardization of the product. 
Production costs and overhead per 
unit of product are greatly reduced 
by increased volume, but the in- 
creased volume of _ standardized 
products must also be marketed. 
Obviously, however, as we have 
seen, the available market for a given 
product at a given time is limited. 
Moreover, the trend of consumer 
demand at present more than ever 
favors the new. The multiplicity of 
modern inventions accentuate this 
trend. Be it machinery or wearing 
apparel, automobiles or furniture— 
new methods, improved mechanism, 
new styles and changes in living 
habits are making existing products 
and processes obsolete with increas- 
ing rapidity. 

Mass-production, therefore, ap- 
pears to be a safe process of pro- 
duction only for enterprises com- 
manding capital sufficient to be able 
to scrap and to replace equipment 


whenever changing consumer de- 
mand so requires. Inasmuch as mass 
production always involves large 
initial capital outlays, such changes 
usually prove to be an expensive 
process and, to be successful, re- 
quire the highest type of well-in- 
formed industrial management. 

Mass-production alone is no pana- 
cea for economic ills and there re- 
mains the problem of how to co- 
ordinate mass-production of stan- 
dardized products with the constant- 
ly changing consumer demand. The 
closing down for months of the 
largest single automobile producer in 
the world, for the purpose of chang- 
ing the design of his product and for 
necessary changes in manufacturing 
equipment carries a lesson that has 
not received the attention it deserves. 
It may be said that the change was 
undertaken none too soon, for com- 
petitors with more recent designs 
and equipment were rapidly captur- 
ing the market. 

There are, however, other addi- 
tional ways of coping with the prob- 
lem, as the development of by- 
products and the diversification of 
product. These methods are being 
practiced by large producers and to 
a large extent are responsible for the 
relatively greater stability of their 
business, in that they are not wholly 
dependent upon the fluctuating con- 
sumer demand for any one product. 
It requires increased capital outlay, 
but adds flexibility to sales capacity 
and makes the concern pursuing 
such policy less vulnerable to ex- 
cessive competition. 


T might be concluded that in the 

competition of to-day there is little 
room for the small concern; that 
the cream of the business all goes to 
big enterprise and the rest must be 
content with the skim milk. The 
very nature of big business with 
mass-production of standardized 


products, however, is also constantly 


creating new opportunities for these 
smaller concerns who often are in 
position to adapt themselves more 
easily to changing consumer de- 
mands; for the consumer wants 
what he wants when he wants it, 
even if at a higher price. 

In textiles, in footwear, wearing 
apparel, novelties and even in ma- 
chinery, foreign competition is con- 
stantly making inroads upon do- 
mestic trade because it has something 
different to offer. Thus foreign pro- 
ducers in many instances are able 
to market their wares in our coun- 
try, not because of their lower wage 
costs or because of our lack of tariff 
protection, but because they produce 
something that the American con- 
sumer wants, even at a price as high 
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to pay dividends in 1929 and in coming 

years is its own record in previous years. 
In 1928 owners of Cities Service Common stock 
were paid over $10,000,000 in cash and stock 
dividends. Since this security was first issued 
in 1910, such dividends have amounted to more 
than $100,000,000. 


Te. BEST TEST of any company’s ability 


The steadily growing earnings of the Cities 
Service organization come from more than 100 
public utility and petroleum properties. These 
subsidiary companies supply 4000 cities and 
communities in the United States and Canada 
with every day necessities of modern life. Mil- 
lions of people, thousands of factories and an 
army of motorists in 33 states depend upon the 
Cities Service organization for essential service 
and products in three great industries—electric 
light and power, natural and manufactured gas, 
and petroleum. 

Interest and dividends on securities of the 
Cities Service organization are paid to more 








$100,000,000 in Dividends 


paid to owners of 
Cities Service Common Stock 


You, too, can profitably become one of 100,000 
investors who will participate in dividends declared 
on Cjties Service Common stock in 1929 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in Principal Cities 
CLIP AND MAIL THE COUPON 










This unusual dividend record was made pos- 
sible by steadily increasing earnings. Since the 
beginning of Cities Service Company in 1910, 
the Company’s net earnings have been more 
than $270,000,000. In the last year alone—the 
12 months ended November 30th, 1928—net 
earnings were $33,115,000, the largest for any 
year in the history of the company. 


than 375,000 investors, including trust com- 
panies, banks, insurance companies and in- 
dividuals in every state and in 37 foreign coun- 
tries. 

You become a profit-sharing partner in the 
$800,000,000 Cities Service organization on 
particularly advantageous terms when you put 
your investment dollars to work in Cities 
Service Common stock which, at its present 
price, yields you a net income of over 
74%. 

Clip and mail the coupon for full information 
about an investment in Cities Service Common 
stock. 
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‘HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 





Name 
















60 Wall Street, N. Y. C. 
Please send me full information 


Address 









about the nation-wide Cities Ser- 
vice organization and its 18-year- 
4} old Common stock, 
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Do you really 


want bigger 


Earning Power-,f 


Larger Success! 4 


There’s only one sure way 
to get it, and here’s the 
“secret formula” — 


Do you know that in four words you can 
sum up every success in business — and do 
you know that this simple formula is just 
as sure to work for you as for any other 
man who ever lived? 


Here is the formula, then—in just four 
words—and if you'll try it even for so short 
a period as six months, you’ |] be amazed at 
the things it will do for you! The formula is 
—DEFINITE OBJECTIVES, SYSTEM- 
ATICALLY FOLLOWED! 


To put the formula another way—it’s 
knowing what you want and preparing 
steadily to get it! 

In Peoria there lives a man named Paul F. 
Bourscheidt, who a number of years ago 
began to apply this formula. 

At this time Mr. Bourscheidt was As- 
sistant Actuary of the Peoria Life Insurance 
Company, one of the outstanding insurance 
companies of the Middle West. He wanted 
to broaden his knowledge of business, so as 
to fit himself for larger responsibilities. 
That was his DEFINITE OBJECTIVE, 
So he enrolled with LaSalle for home-study 
training in Business Management. 

Eleven months later he had completed the 
training; and if you were in business in 1922, 
you will remember what troublous times they 
were — profits shrinking, payrolls slashed, 
and only the fittest able to stand the gaff. 

‘‘As a result of my training,’’ wrote Mr. 
Bourscheidt at that time, ‘‘I notice a big 
improvement in my work and my ability to 
cope with difficult situations. Already I can 
report a promotion and an increase of 30 per 
cent, which in these days is no small item.’ 


e * 


Since that date, men have come and gone 
in the Peoria Life Insurance Company, but 
still Mr. Bourscheidt has held to that simple 
formula of DEFINITE OBJECTIVES. 

Realizing the importance of legal knowl- 
edge in business, he enrolled again with 
LaSalle—this time for home-study training 


PAUL F. BOURSCHEIDT 
Assistant Secretary, Peoria Life Insurance Co. 


in Law. He set as his goal the Illinois Bar 
examinations, which he passed successfully 
in the fall of 1924. 

Was it merely by chance, do you think, 
that in October of that year Mr. Bourscheidt 
was made Assistant Secretary and Office 
Manager of this great company, or that 
today he is being entrusted with greater 
and greater responsibilities? 

Significant of the worth of this plan—in 
the eyes of Mr. Bourscheidt’s associates— 
is the fact that 23 other people in the Peoria 
Life Insurance Company have enrolled with 
LaSalle for home-study business training. 
These other executives—both men and 
women—are out to compel larger success 
through the speeding up of practical ex- 
perience. 


Set Your Goal—Then Start Today 


Why not pursue this plan of DEFINITE 
OBJECTIVES—try it out, at least, in the 
next few months? 

In what field do you hope to gain success? 
Study the coupon below—then check the 
training that most clearly meets your needs, 
enter your name, address and present posi- 
tion, and mail the coupon to LaSalle. 

It will bring you promptly—and without 
obligation—an interesting book descriptive 
of that field, together with a copy of ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,’’ the inspiring 
story that has set thousands of men on the 
shorter route to greater earning power. 

Are you dreaming—drifting—or do you 
work toward DEFINITE OBJECTIVES? 

Answer that question with pen or pencil— 
on the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


enmamesese=e = Find Yourself Through LaSalle! ————=—.— 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1364-R CHICAGO ies =n 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


CT Law: LL.B. Degree. 
C) Industrial Management. 
C) Modern Foremanship. 


oO Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 


O Higher Accountancy. 











(Expert Bookkeeping. [_] Personnel Management.. 

L)C. P. A. Coaching. [_] Banking and Finance. 

(_] Modern Salesmanship. [_] Credit and Collection . 

(J Traffic Management. rrespondence. ee Ss 

C) Railway Station Management. 0 Business English. Cj Effective Speaking. 

C) Modern Business Correspondence. C) Commercial Law. CT) Commercial Spanish. ree! 

[_] Stenography—Stenotypy. [_] Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. nena 
fe. 

flame Present Position ‘Address now 
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or higher than the domestic. This 
competition is not a necessarily un- 
desirable factor. In many instances, 
the American producers adopt the 
innovations and subsequently turn out 
a similar and better product. Indeed, 
this foreign competition frequently 
proves to be a stimulating factor in 
that the foreign producer uncovers 
heretofore latent domestic consumer 
demand and forces domestic produc- 
tion to accommodate itself to it. 

America is known as a land of big 
business: In 1925, the latest year 
for which such data are available, 
little more than 5 per cent. of the 
number of all manufacturing estab- 
lishments produced 67.6 per cent., 
or more than two-thirds, of all the 
manufacturing output in value and 
employed 57.8 per cent. of all indus- 
trial wage earners. While it is true 
that the big producers thus dominate 
the competitive market, far from 
controlling prices, they rather hold 
the price level close to the cost of 
production in competition with each 
other. But their difficulty in quickly 
following the changing consumer de- 
mand, due to the vast sums in- 
vested in standardized equipment, 
leaves ample opportunity for the 
smaller producer, if he is alert. 

Opportunity for the small busi- 
ness or for individual initiative in 
America thus is not a thing of the 
past. The electrician of yesterday 
is the radio manufacturer of to-day. 
Alertness as to changing markets 
and methods, accurate information 
as to changing business trends and 
careful scientific production-planning 
in accordance with these factors, are 
the prime requisites for success 
under modern conditions. 





One Business Policy 
By John Fletcher 


HE John Wanamaker store was 

once a Ford agency. Mr. Ford 

owes much of his early success to the 

advertising of his car by the Wana- 

maker store. The interesting part, 

however, came when Wanamaker 
discontinued selling them. 

He took on the line in the early 
days, when the public had not been 
educated to the automobile. So, 
when an individual found that his 
tire had gone flat, he would drive 
around to the Wanamaker store and 
would ask for a new car. He would 
do the same when carbon developed. 

That made it impossible, of course, 
for Mr. Wanamaker to live up to his 
guarantee, “Money back if not Satis- 
fied.” That ended Ford sales there. 

John Wanamaker showed his im- 
agination by taking on the early Ford 
car. By discontinuing its sale, he 
proved that: the principles of fair 
trading were so deeply rooted in 
him that he was willing to keep 
faith with his customers. 
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Security Markets Forecast 
(Continued from page 19) 





tecting future tendencies in order to 7 saaermene = 
warn of coming events long before f Be 
they occur, that his public may accept ; 

his warnings, act immediately and 
find itself also “right too soon.’ 

For instance, granted that funda- 
mentals are no longer favorable to- 1 A 
ward continuation of the long bull 
market in stocks, the element of psy- 
chology has still a large place in the d 
icture. It takes a long time to ex- W | 
Soest the momentum of either a bear ELECTRIC an PO ER Co. 
or a bull — And, other —_ 
being not too iscouraging, insiders Wi h d 
will be glad to put prices up and sell ms Jy ae es t Awar 
stocks to the public so long as the 


public is eager to buy them. 
We have reviewed very briefly the 

















general aspects, favorable and unfa- hee The Charles iN . Coffin crlteaast 
vorable, which are likely to influence 
the general course of security prices Gold Medal, given annually to the 
in 1929. Two years ago we were | 
bullish for the entire year in our oer ae company which has done : most for 
annual forecast. A year ago we re- | rid 
mained definitely mene for ae the development of electric railway are 
ortion of the year and suggested the an a 
very factors which have developed service, has been awarded for1927. 
for the last part of 1928. a 
; 32 to the Virginia Electric and Power - ee 
OR 1929 our general feeling is <3 oe 
that much pm is necessary. So Company, W. E. Wood, President. 


We do not maintain that the peak of 


the bull market has been passed. We| | . his company is under the execu. 
admit it is possible, but we think f S x nM 
rather that there will be at least one tive management 0. tone : 
more bull campaign and perhaps sev- 4 
eral more before we get the drastic Aas Webster, Inc. 


reaction which is in the cards. 

We do not anticipate any such Mec es es Gh es Bee 
prolonged bear market as was wit- eee ee ce ae 
nessed in 1920 and 1921. If security : . 
prices continue their merry upward 
course in the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year, however, we do feel that 
conditions might become even more 
dangerous than they were in Decem- 
ber of last year and that we might 
experience some sort of sharp reac- 
tion as developed in March of 1926. 

Such a reaction would in the end 
be a salutary factor, for it could 
easily reduce the strain on the credit 
situation through rapid stock market 
deflation, ease money rates suffi- 
ciently to avoid the dangers which | 
now threaten the upward course of 


business, and pave the way for re- Phe! o 
newal of the advance once more in i & CF 





the latter part of the year. 





HE worthwhileness of one’s 

work is a standard of value of 
judgment that every thoughtful toiler 
should consider as well as the pay 
envelope and the shortness of hours. 
The products of some labor of mil- 
lions of people debase instead of 
exalt. Workers should ask them- 
selves the perturbing, evaluating | 
question whether the products which 
they have had a small or large share 
in making build or destroy life.—The 
Rev. C. Everett Wagner. 
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come the asylum of the oppressed 


throughout the world. Doubtless 
they believed it. 

At any rate, the foreigners came: 
first the Germans, then the Irish, and 
after them the people from South- 
ern and Eastern Europe, and each 
racial group competed with preced- 
ing racial group for jobs, those put- 
ting up with the lowest standard of 
living having the best chance, other 
things being equal, of finding work. 
If they could not qualify for the 
jobs, it was handy. to have them 
standing around anyway, in case 
those holding the jobs might ask for 
still higher pay. 


TRIKES became the order of the 

day. Then labor unions. Many 
people supposed that the unions in- 
vented strikes, but the strikes actual- 
ly invented the unions. Then the 
unions tried to get together. There 
were the Knights of Labor and later 
the A. F. of L. Meanwhile, in each 
recurring panic, thousands of idle 
men would roam the streets and 
listen to Socialist soapboxers, and 
there would be a simultaneous in- 
crease in the Socialist vote and a 
startling increase in crime. The most 
the old-time American could make 
out of this was that Socialists must 
be crinunals. 

In the frontier days, it was never 
like this. If a man had any difficulty 
with his employer in those days, he 
went West. He took up land. But 
now the frontiers were gone. Social- 
ists argued that the opportunities 
were all gone too, but this did not 
happen to be true. For new indus- 
tries were constantly springing up 
and producing new wealth at an even 
faster pace than newly discovered 
land could have produced it. 

It must be remembered that most 
people still believed that business 
was a game of grab: and business op- 
portunity meant a chance to grab 


some existing wealth. Land, they sup-. 


posed, was wealth: and if there was 
a chance to grab any land in exist- 
ence, it was good business to do so. 
Land, of course, is not wealth: 
wealth merely flows from its cul- 
tivation or development. 

But people did not understand this. 
Even the business man thought of 
business in terms of getting some of 
the money which, in the event he did 
not get it, would be spent elsewhere. 
He did not know, for instance, that 
in setting up a factory and manu- 
facturing bicycles, he not only was 
creating new wealth but making it 
necessary to bring new money into 
existence with which to purchase it. 

A good many business men in the 
nineties thought that money could 
be issued arbitrarily by the govern- 
ment, and that the government’s call- 
ing it money would make it so. The 
majority perceived this heresy, or 





Miracle America 


(Continued from page 16) 


followed those who did perceive it: 
but few understood that wealth is 
simply a term for the things that 
people want, that these things are all 
created and distributed by human 
labor, and that if this labor is so or- 
ganized that all the people succeed 
in getting all they want, that is 
maximum prosperity. 

They did not know this, but they 
acted upon it. They built their bicycle 
factories, not because people wanted 
bicycles, nor because they thought 
that bicycles were better for them 
than something else, but because they 
wanted the money. Nevertheless, the 
factories were built and that was a 
social act although they manufac- 
tured mere luxuries, and it was sup- 
posed that spending money for lux- 
ury tended to impoverish society. It 
did not work out that way. For the 
more new things there were to buy, 
the more money the people had with 
which to buy them. This had never 
been true before the machine era. 

Not until the bicycle evolved into 
the automobile was this principle 
of prosperity discovered. That peo- 
ple could not eat their cake and have 
it too was accepted as an axiom: 
but, fortunately, the majority of 
Americans were rather more alive 
than logical and, tempted by adver- 
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A “Gold’”’ Guarantee 
By John Daley 


FRIEND of mine is in the 
A woolen business. On the walls 
of his establishment is the phrase em- 
blazoned in gold: “Guaranteed 
Woolens.” He carried everything 
that woolen mills produce—all wool 
fabrics, cotton warps and whatever 
else in his judgment the trade might 
demand. 

I inquired the meaning and the 
significance of his glittering guaran- 
tee of sound merchandise. 

“Well, of course, I don’t guaran- 
tee anything specific,” said he. “Like 
any other good merchant I always 
stand ready to make good if my mer- 
chandise isn’t right. But that word 
‘Guarantee’ tastes awfully sweet to 
a lot of people and my customers like 
it. It seems to help me sell goods. I 
have those signs all about the place 
so that every one who comes in here 
can see them.” 

There are some merchants who, 
by instinct, are showmen and whose 
success is directly traceable to 
flashes of genius which resolve them- 
selves into stunts similar to the one 
I have described. They add a note 
of color to the commonplace of busi- 
ness and humdrum of trade. 
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tising and salesmanship and the de- 
sire to “keep up with the Joneses,” 
they spent their money much more 
freely than was considered wise. 
And because they ate their cake, 
they did have it. Because they bought 
the things which increased produc- 
tivity made possible, they translated 
this increased productivity into in- 
creased and ever-increasing produc- 
tion. The more things they made and 
consumed, the more they could con- 
sume. When they stopped buying, 
however, business fell off, factories 
shut down, masses were thrown out 
of work, the purchasing power of 
the country shrank and there was a 
general panic which everybody said 
was due to “overproduction.” 


TRANGE to. say, however, 
America did not approach the 
problem from this angle. Americans 
generally were not interested in na- 
tional prosperity. Americans were in- 
terested in their individual prosperity. 
We were fast becoming machine civili- 
zation, but we did not think in terms 
of the machine. We thought in terms 
of the school text-books: and the 
school text-books had nothing what- 
ever to say about the new world we 
were entering. 
They had much to say, on the 


other hand, about America meaning ' 
opportunity: and they stressed with 


every possible emphasis that all men 
are created equal and that, under the 
Star-Spangled Banner, this God- 
given equality is recognized. This 
did not mean, to be sure, that all 
Americans would or should have an 
equal amount of money: but it did 
mean, in the mind of the average 
American, that each should have an 
equal chance to get ahead. 

And the facts belied this teaching. 
Great combinations of capital were 
forming; and against these great 
combinations, the individual Ameri- 
can seemed to have no chance at all. 
Something had to be done about it: 
and with characteristic zeal, Ameri- 
cans rose almost as one man, shoul- 
dered their trusty American tradi- 
tions and went out to overthrow 
the facts. 

For the past twenty years, there 
has been no end of agitation in busi- 
ness circles for the undoing of cer- 
tain things which America did then. 
Particularly has this agitation cen- 
tered about some reform of the Sher- 
man Law. But the agitation has been 
unsuccessful, for very understand- 
able reasons, for the agitators have 
not understood either the intent of 
these laws or the peculiar psychology 
which brought them into existence. 

Our next article will consider the 
origin of the anti-trust laws and the 
solemn comedy which followed when 
the United States Supreme Court 
began to feel its way toward some 
theory of enforcement. 
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Forbes Time-Savi 


year to detect the trends 
of 1929 in business and 
industry but there are prom- 
ises that the next couple 
weeks will witness renewal of 


[: is too early in the new 


A Digest 
for 
Busy Business Men 








the generally active operations 





which were interrupted dur- 
ing the holiday season by the 
usual decline in industrial ac- 
tivity, inventory taking, and 
other contributing factors. 
In review it may be said 
that 1928 has unquestionably 
set up new high records in a 
great many individual classifi- 
cations of fabrication, distri- 
bution and consumption and, 
in general, it may be said that 
for the most important and 
key industries the year just 
closed has been a very pros- 
perous one, and should result 
in annual profit statements 
comparing favorably with 
most normal years of the past. 


HE steel industry is 
again increasing its pro- 
duction rates after the seas- 
onal lull over the holidays. 








The News Summary 


Hoover Considering New Cabinet.. 61 
Motor Shows Disclose Lower Prices 53 
Americans on German Debt Funding 62 
Copper in New Upward Spurt..... 53 
Cuban Shipping War.............. 54 


Credit Eases After Year-End 
Squeeze 


Newsprint from Corn Fodder...... 56 
Pan-American Arbitration Wins 
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ng News 


at the first of the new year, 
the total sum paid out to in- 
vestors having been estimated 
at not far from a billion doi- 
lars, or a new high record in 
American financial history. 


A. ae produc- 
tion is currently in its 
usual seasonal decline and 
makers are paying more at- 
tention to getting advance 
orders than toward present 
production schedules just now. 
The annual motor shows are 
on and public response to the 
new models displayed is re- 
ported to augur well for con- 
tinuation of high automobile 
output during at least the first 


Over League in Bolivian Dispute 62 
Oil Output Still Gaining........... 
Canada Fifth in World Trade..... 
World Corn Crop Bullish.......... 
Air Mail to South America......... 


Venezuelan Oil Output Jumps..... 


eS 8 eee 


58 


quarter of the new year. 
Construction reports from 


the various states throughout 
61 the country continue to show 
58 great irregularity. Drastic de- 
55 clines in some states are more 
61 than overbalanced by contin- 

ued advances in others and 
60 the total for 37 states east of 
52 the Rockies is holding up very 


well. 





Independents have gotten back 











to normal somewhat faster 


than the Corporation but the entire industry is operating 
at a high level and from 15 to 20 per cent. ahead of the 


same time last year. 


Tremendous outpouring of funds through Christmas 
savings funds has served to stimulate the usual holiday 
retail trade and preliminary estimates indicate a new high 
record for all time in holiday buying. Healthy conditions 
along these lines are also indicated by the large disburse- 
ments of corporations for interest and dividend payments 

















Net Profits Again Show Large Gain. 
New High Promised for Corresponding 
Months. Rate case in Supreme Court 


EPORTS of the individual roads on 

their net railway operating income 
for the month of November, last year, 
are currently in process of issuance but 
at this writing it is too early to make 
anything but a rough guess as to what 
the final totals for the Class I systems 
will show. 

The reports are generally favorable, 
however, as regards comparison with 
the previous year. Nearly all of them 
are better than 1927 and a good ma- 
jority show material increases over the 
same month of 1926. 

On a basis of the roads already re- 
ported a guess might be hazarded for a 
final net of all Class I roads at around 
$135,000,000 for November of 1928. Such 


Bunowwe actually con- 


tracted for in the New York district has again 
forged ahead of previous periods and is running far 


ahead of the same time last year. Metropolitan construc- 


a figure would show a material decline 
from the previous month of that year 
which set up a new high record for all 
time at $166,000,000. 


ie would also show a good gain over 
the same month of 1927, however, 
and, what is more, it would far surpass 
the corresponding month of 1926 and 
by this feat would set up a new high 
record for the month of November in 
American railway history. 

Preliminary estimates for the entire 
year indicate a total net operating in- 
come for all Class I railroad systems 
during 1928 at around $1,180,000,000, ac- 
cording to reports given out by the 
American Railway Association. This 
figure would fall moderately short of the 
1926 total at $1,232,000,000 but, with this 
exception, would set up the largest 
yearly total for any annual period in 
peace-time operation, exceeding by a 
good margin the 1927 record of $1,085,- 
Car loadings are still in the doldrums, 
according to their seasonal custom 
around the holiday period. Reports for 


tion for 1928 has finished the year with a new high 
record well over $1,500,000,000, and shows a gain of 
around $125,000,000 over the previous year. 

Mail order and chain store sales are still well ahead of 
last year, despite their usual tendency toward seasonal 
decline from the closing periods of the past year. 


the two or three weeks around the turn 
of the year are usually about the low- 
est. The seasonal trend does not show 
much advance until around March of 
the new year. 


Car Loadings Low 


| Pinay t reports on loading of reve- 
nue freight show figures around 
900,000 cars per week. While display- 
ing the usual decline from previous 
weeks, however, the 1928 year-end fig- 
ures are still moderately ahead of the 
same period in 1927, but slightly be- 
hind the same weeks of the record year 
in 1926. 

The famous St. Louis & O’Fallon case 
has finally gone before the Supreme 
Court on appeal. This is the case which 
challenges the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s methods in fixing valua- 
tion of individual roads as a basis for 
rate-making legislation, and recapture 
of profits. The case was previously de- 
cided in favor of the Government by 
the lower court and the appeal to the 
Supreme Court is to have this previous 
decision reversed. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has prescribed a new basic formula for 
determination of freight rate division on 
combined traffe in the Western and 
Southwestern railway systems. The 
new division favors the Western trunk 
lines at the expense of the Southwest- 
ern group. 

















General Movement Narrow and Irregu- 
lar. Corn and Copper Both Strong. 
Motor Prices Reduced 


trace ag of commodity prices 
around the beginning of the year 
has been narrow and irregular and most 
of the important staples show no large 
changes from quotations current in the 
latter part of December. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Mo. Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Dan's TREE csccciocs 193,543 192.945 193.342 

Bradstreet’s......seeses 13.1479 © 13.0131 13.5348 
Bureau of Labor...... 96.7 97.8 96.. 


The important monthly indexes of 
wholesale commodity prices are little 
changed in the latest reports. The 
Bureau of Labor index shows a mod- 
erate decline from the previous month 
and is down about 3 full points from 
the October level, but the latest index 
number is exactly equal to the one cur- 
rent a year ago. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
commodities, based on average prices 
for 1926 as 100, is still considerably be- 
low the levels prevailing during most of 
the second half of 1928. There has been 
a very slight recovery in the index for 
recent weeks, but the latest figures at 
around 97 compare with 98 in Novem- 
ber, and around 100 in September of last 
year. 


Corn Features Grain Market 


HE grain markets are typical of the 

general commodity situation over 
the holiday period and show only a nar- 
row and irregular movement during the 
past couple weeks. Wheat, oats, rye 
and the lesser grains have been gen- 
erally a bit reactionary and show frac- 
tional losses, but corn has been the out- 
Standing pillar of strength. 

Despite the large indicated crop for 
the 1928-29 season, visible supply con- 
tinues bullish and the statistical position 
is strong. Corn has not moved to mar- 
ket in anticipated volume and good buy- 
ing for trade, export and speculation has 
resulted in a strong market in recent 
weeks. Prices have reacted slightly 
from the extreme highs of the move- 
ment, but the most active future options 
still show a gain of from 1 to 1%c per 
fushel above the quotations current 
around the close of last year. 


PROBABLY the most important move- 
ment in any of the markets has been 
another advance in copper. During De- 
cember there was a temporary lull in 
buying, but both foreign and domestic 
consumption have continued to advance 
much faster than production and visible 
supplies are still uncomfortably low. 
The latest advance is another one of 
% cent and brings domestic levels to 
16% cents per pound, or the highest 
seen for the past three or four years. 
With the technical position of the mar- 
ket still strong, there are plenty of 


authorities prophesying continued ad- 
vance in the red metal to a new high 
above 17 cents per pound. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago ‘o 
Wheat, May ......... $ 1.21 $ 1.22 $ 1.30 
oS ee yy 90 
Rte, TERE cccccccese 55 
20.30 18.20 
6.30 7.00 
17% 14% 
-0520 -0580 
.00 33.00 
20.25 22.75 
33.00 33.00 
6.50 6.50 
opper . 16.00 14.12 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.... 6.35 6.35 5.65 
DD . sshapdescnceenseess 49.50 57.60 
Rubber, May ......... 18.30 18.50 41.20 
Crude Oil, Mid-Con.. 1.21 1.21 97 
GESTED cccccccvscceese 18 18 17 


Announcement of new motor car 
models at the current automobile shows 
has resulted in a number of price 
changes in standard cars. The tendency 
is almost entirely towards lower prices 
and reductions range anywhere from $10 
to $300 from previous quotations. 




















Credit Easier After Year-End Squeeze 
Sets New Record. Brokers Loans 
Still High. Bank Debits Gain 


} all depends upon the individual 
point of view whether the anticipated 
“year-end squeeze” in the money market 
was greater or less than had been ex- 
pected. Although short-term funds got 
up to the highest for seven or eight 
years past, it does not appear that con- 
ditions were very surprising to most 
banking authorities. 


2Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago ‘o 
CE GRR co ccsresisescces 8% 9% 5%% 
te day ae are fy in “4 
ommercia Et nesnane 
New York sedineount Seeiniy i: 5 3% 


As was to be expected, call money was 
the most spectacular performer. For a 
time it appeared that the rate would not 
firm up as rapidly as usual but around 
the turn of the year the old records of 
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recent years were shattered and prices 
for call accommodation ran up to the 
highest rates witnessed in New York fo: 
about eight years. 

Time money held comparatively stable 
but this was chiefly because there was 
very little offered even at higher rates. 
Bid prices were quoted around 10 per 
cent. for 30-day loans but actual busi- 
ness in the longer maturities was nomi- 
nal and held within the bounds of 
previous weeks. 

As was anticipated from a seasonal 
standpoint, the general credit situation 
has eased off since the tremendous dis- 
bursements of the first of the year have 
found their way back to the banks, but 
the movement has not been as rapid or 
material as many authorities expected 
and the general credit situation must 
still be regarded as tight. 


New Financing 


EW financing has continued highly 

irregular, falling off in some sec- 
tions and classifications, while gaining 
sharply in others. In general, there has 
been a good volume of new security 
issues thus far in the new year, largely 
calculated, perhaps, to take advantage 
of the reinvestment demand resulting 
from the payment of interest, dividends 
and principal by large corporations and 
other borrowers. 

The gold movement has been small 
and irregular over the holiday period 
and there have been no large shipments 
either way. It appears, however, that 
earmarkings are being continued in New 
York for some foreign buyer. The pur- 
chaser is usually considered to be 
France but wherever the gold is being 
bought, it is reducing the American 
stock and impeding the seasonal trend 
toward easier credit conditions. 


ROKERS’ loans have once more 

given signs of renewing their advance 
after the drastic declines of late last 
year. The largest drop was over $200,- 
000,000 in a single week, a new record 
for rapid deflation in this classification 
of credit. Following a moderate further 
decline the figures. give signs of slow 
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Ever Offered in 
Mailing Equipment 


After 20 years’ successful experi- 
ence in manufacturing stamp af- 
fixers, envelope sealers, and postal 
permit. machines, STANDARD Now 
offers two brand new products 
for 100% mailing efficiency at 
lowest cost ever! 


The mew StanparD Junior ENVELOPE 
Szater seals all sizes, shapes, and styles of 
envelopes, bulky mail and catalogues in- 
cluded. Nothing to wear out, it will last a 
lifetime. No wicks, sprays or rollers—no 
adjustments, cleaning or replacements. 
Stays ‘‘put’’ on the desk—yet portable. 
Ideal for the small mailer—equally ideal 
for larger mailers, to use in conjunction 
with an automatic sealer. 





The new Sranparp Stamp Arrixer affixes stamps 5 times as fast as 
by hand, neatly and securely. It protects you from waste and misuse 
of postage. Many improvements in this new model. Price $25, 


with Four Digit Counter $30. $ 
wD. 
© - 
wee 
Le” ON 
Agencies in Principal Cities—Service Extended Everywhere a ce Ve 


s we : 
Standard PS pares 
MAILING MACHINES CO. no 


ii ae average mail 
S650 ieces dail 
Envelope Sealers — Stamp Affixers , s pieces daily 
Postal Permit Machines f Title 
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recovery, and suddenly jumped $240,- 
000,000 in a single week, the week ended 
January 2, 1929. 

Latest report of the Federal Reserve 
banks shows total loans to brokerage 
firms at around $5,300,000,000 compar- 
ing with the high of $5,394,000,000 and 
showing a gain of around $1,500,000,000 
over the figures at the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 








#8 IS GOLD STOCKS DEDUCED 
(Billions of Dollars) 
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1927 1928 


New York Stock Exchange reports 
the ratio of its record on brokers’ loans 
to total values of listed stocks and 
bonds at 9.66 for the month of Decem- 
ber, compared with 9.62 in the previous 
month and with 8.43 in the same month 
of 1927. The December figure does not 
reflect the declines of that month and 
the ratio has probably declined ma- 
terially since the above figures were 
compiled. Nevertheless, the December 
index was the highest reported since 
March, 1926, just prior to the drastic 
break in stock prices that year. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
are still reflecting the high levels of holi- 
day trade and are near their highest 
levels. The most recent figures are still 
showing gains of nearly four billion dol- 
lars per week over the corresponding 
periods of the previous year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





Districts. 1928. 1927. 
_ Dagy bea anuiseeien 12,722,510,000 9,736,861.000 
i el cathe coneie ” 803,584,000 "753,804,000 
Philadelphia ceaaoeneaee 805,486,000 670,954,000 
SO — eee 897,375,000 805,702,000 
TE Sinccvcknseces 851,000 363,418,000 
PEER. na diccekscaaenaes 336,978,000 337,992,000 
MED. co sbcencccsusoeoe 1,897,134,000 1,557,099,000 
ES err »830,000 357,327,000 
eS errr 223,451,000 200,475,000 
BERR CCUG ccicccosce 352,668,000 351,111,000 
See 000 219,986,000 
San Francisco.......... 999,871,000 487, 
EEL: &ertoadaancwace $20,059,810,000 $16,279,216,000 
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Rate War on Between Ward and Cun- 
ard Lines for Cuban Passenger Trade. 
Board Sells More Ships 


—— the most important devel- 
opment of recent weeks in the do- 
mestic shipping field has been com- 
mencement of a rate war between the 
United States Shipping Board and 
British shipping interests represented by 
the Cunard Line, in the Cuban trade. 
Cunard announced beginning of a fast 
service between New York and Havana, 
with its 20,000-ton trans-Atlantic liner, 
Caronia. The Shipping Board immedi- 
ately accepted the challenge and has 
placed the trans-Atlantic liner, President 
Roosevelt, at the service of the Ward 
Line, the American-sponsored company, 
for use in the New York-Cuba service. 
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T approximately the same time, the 

Ward Line has slashed its passen- 
ger rates on the Cuban run about 25 
per cent., and it appears that the other 
lines operating in this trade will follow 
suit in making reductions on passenger 
fares. These lines include United Fruit, 
Panama Pacific, Munson, Dollar and 
Grace. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
also taken steps looking toward the saie 
of the Gulf, Brazil, River Plate Line, 
consisting of 13 vessels. The line is now 
Government-owned and such sale would 
be the first transfer to private owner- 
ship of any overseas service operating 
from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Approval has been given to the sale 
of 45 surplus vessels of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment fleet to the Union Shipbuilding 
Company, of Baltimore. The ships 
average about 5,000 dead weight tons 
and purchase price was just under 
$425,000. ; 


























Miami Derby Opens New Airport. Mail 
Routes Planned From Montreal to 
Buenos Aires. Big U. S. Plane 


Sgriniegae from. all over the country 
have gathered at Miami, Florida, for 
the opening of that city’s new airport. 
Plans called for the entry of at least 
150 planes and some 80 or 90 pilots in 
the various races, which constituted the 
city’s derby. The program calls for the 
awarding of 17 prizes. 

The first boy under 21 years of age 
to fly across the American continent 
landed late last month at Curtiss Field, 
New York, to claim a prize of $1,000 
olfered for this feat by the American 
Society for the Promotion of Aviation. 
The boy was Richard E. James, 17, of 
Flushing, Long Island. He made the 
trip in his Travel-Air biplane, taking 
al.out six weeks for the entire trip from 
the Pacific coast. 


Air Mail to South America 


HE Postal Department has an- 
nounced work on plans for estab- 
lishing an air mail route from the United 
States to Buenos Aires in Argentina. 
Such a link would complete a service 
from Montreal, Canada, to the southern 
part of South America and would weld 
all countries of the Western hemisphere. 
At about the same time, Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways, Inc., has announced plans 
which will shortly result in having 13,000 
miles of mail, baggage and passenger 
air service in commission, taking in 21 
countries of Central and South America. 
There would be two main routes, one 
down the West coast and the other 
down the East coast, of South America. 
Reports from Berlin, Germany, state 
that an aerial Arctic expedition is being 
planned for 1930, under the auspices of 
the Aero-Arctic Society. Plans call for 
utilization of the Graf Zeppelin, huge 
German dirigible which recently visited 
America, in exploration of the Arctic 
regions, northeast of Alaska. Nansen, 
famous Norwegian explorer, is expected 
to command the expedition. 


oF, pec nhac Germany is busy 
constructing a new Zeppelin which 
will have requirements and changes 
judged necessary for trans-Atlantic 
flights as a result of the Graf Zeppelin 
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The man that signs the order is the man to advertise to 


MS COMPANY 


HE trouble with most adver- 
tising is that the impression 
left is too soon forgotten. 

But this new method advertises 
today, tomorrow, next year—without 
added cost. 

It reaches the man you seek to 
influence. It is in his hand, before 
his eye, on his desk—all the time 
during business hours. 


Offer to Executives 
Itisthe AutopointPencil—asuper- 
lative writing tool that everyone 
likes who knows it. To prove to 
you (if you are an executive of a 
business) how fine a pencil it is, 
we will send you one with our 
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3 Big Features 


Attach business card or 


How to get 
Business 


Economically 


compliments. See coupon. 


Thus when you see how fine a 
gift it is, you will realize how it 
impresses others to whom you 
present it. 


Yoursalesmen give Autopoints, 
imprinted with your name, slogan 
or selling message, to selected cus- 
tomers and prospects. There is no 
waste. The adstayson the job when 
your salesman cannot be there. 


Mail the coupon now for in- 
formation and particulars of the 
Autopointbusiness building prop- 
osition. If you are an executive 
of a business we will also send a 
sample pencil free. Use coupon. 


For Executives 














i 1 
Cannot “jam”—protected by | ! 
patent. But one simple moving i letterhead Only 1 
art. Nothing to go wrong. | AUTOPOINT COMPANY ! 
© repairs. 1 4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 
Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx- I . ‘ " i 
like, lightweight material. 1 Without obligation, feces send sample ; 
3 Perfect balance — not “top- : Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposition, } 
heavy.‘ | Prices, etc. I 
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, i] 
The “Better Pencil” B Made of Bakelite : Title eeceeeveeeeeesnceeeenrerseneeetneeettncceetnceceence i 
1 Address 1 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 1 FM.1.16.29 ! 
4619 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. fee eee een ee (iain sansa dintiaslivlen tiean'aah testes 
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P lanning the next generation’s 


telephone service 





i, ipsernac mgarons plant must be planned 
years in advance of the demand for 
telephone service. Giant switchboards 
that will serve 10,000 or more lines take 
many months to build and place in use. 
Sites for new buildings must be pur- 
chased, central offices erected, under- 
ground cables laid, aerial lines built, 
telephone instruments manufactured, to 
provide for the 800,000 additional tele- 
phones connected annually to the Bell 
System. 


Vital Facts for Investors About 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company Stock 


Back of this stock is a capital invest- 


ment of more than three and a quarter 
billion dollars. In 1928, eighty-five 
million dollars was expended by the 
Bell System for central office equip- 
ment, one hundred and seventy million 
for aerial and underground lines, and 
another hundred million for subscribers’ 
telephone equipment and private branch 
exchanges. The Bell System isconstantly 
expanding. Between 1912 and 1917 
3,083,000 telephones were added to it; 
between 1917 and 1922 3,510,000 tele- 
phones; between 1922 and 1927 4,315,000 
telephones. And this growth is continu- 
ing at the rate of more than 2,000 tele- 
phones a day. May we send you a copy 
of our booklet, ‘‘ Some Financial Facts”? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 





New York City 











DIVIDENDS PAYABLE 

JANUARY AND JULY 
The prudent investor wants first,— 4] 
safety,—then “better-than-average” re- 
turn, Buil and loan meets these 
requirements. is association has for 
distribution a folder, entitled ‘“Build- 
ing Loan as an Investment,” that 
is very informative and interesting to 
any prospective investor. Sent free 
upon request. 


SOUTHLAND suoiwe 
a LoanASSOCIATION 


G. A. MeGREGOR, V.-Pres. & Seey. | 
1204 Main St. Dallas, Texas | 
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IDUBLIC SPEAKING 
|| Has Its Rewards! 


) §f you are interested — 

NOW —to develop the ability to 

speak effectively in public or 

in everyday conversation— 

| to forge ahead twice as fast as you 

FREE are now doing, read How to Work 

Wonders With Words now sent free. 

This new booklet, recently pub- 

pate lished, points the road that thou- 

sands have followed to increase 

quickly their earning power and 

pularity. 
£ also explains 4 you Bene 
@ new, easy home s 
tee an outstan: 
Bes: and con or otaae 
: nee timidity and fear. 
read this booklet will prove to beanevening well spent 
Simply send name and address and this valuable 
free booklet will be sent at once. No obligation. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 2221, Chicago, 
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CAN YOU USE AN EXECUTIVE? 
Slightly under forty. Over twenty-five years 
successful experience in a line allied to textiles, 
salvage, etc. Desires to liquidate business hav- 
ing no future. Experienced in trading, ying, 
selling, financing, also _in foreign trade, 
—— and export. Highest references given 
and expected. Box 714, Forbes Magazine, 120 
Sth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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experiences of last year. The new ship 
is expected to be completed in the Sum- 
mer of 1930. Junkers is reported pro- 
gressing satisfactorily in the secret con- 
struction of its “flying hotel,” which will 
accommodate 50 people. 

Anthony H. Fokker, American plane 
builder, announced plans at the recent 
aviation show in Chicago, for his new 
32-passenger plane. It will be a mono- 
plane with four engines and a crew of 
four men. The new ship will have a 
wing-spread of 100 feet. 














Newspapers Now Printed on New Paper 
Made From Corn Stalks. New 
Bands for Television 


ANY new announcements of in- 

vention and the general progress 
of engineering and medical skill were 
brought forward at the eighty-fifth con- 
vention of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held re- 
cently at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York City. 

More than 2,000 papers and addresses 
were presented before this august forum 
of scientific authorities in all branches. 
The session also celebrated the cen- 
tenary of the famous glacial theory. 


Corn Stalk Paper 


—- heralding a revolution in 
the: paper industry is the rapid 
spread in the utilization of newsprint 
paper manufactured from corn stalks 
instead of from rags or wood pulp. In 
Danville, Illinois, the first daily news- 
paper edition on such paper stock was 
recently published, previous to which the 
first such magazine came out in Chi- 
cago. 

Beside being stronger of texture, ac- 
cording to reports, the new paper is 
very white, takes ink readily and 
clearly, and can be produced more 
cheaply than the previous kind. 

Farmers herald the experiments as a 
boon to the corn belt through rendering 
valuable a part of the crop which for- 
merly went to waste or for fodder, 

Establishment of a special broadcast 
band for radio television is indicated by 
action of the Radio Board in rescinding 
previous licenses for two stations which 
have been experimenting with television 
in the regular radio chanels. It is ex- 
pected that a special wave-length sec- 


tion will shortly be set aside for such 
experimentation. 























Cotten Glasings Gein Slowly. U. 5. 
Wheat Production Larger. Corn 
Estimates Reduced 


| eyes d OF CENSUS has reported 
13,148,000 running bales of cotton 
ginned from the crop of 1928 prior to 
December 13th, against ginnings to that 
date in 1927 of 12,073,000 bales, and in 
1926 of 15,540,000 bales. 

Total ginnings for the first half of 
December last year amounted to 585,000 
bales, compared with ginnings in the 
same period of 1927 at 334,000 bales, and 
in 1926 of nearly 900,000 bales. 
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The International Printing Ink Corp. 
Journal of Commerce Corp. 
Metropolitan Chain Stores, Inc. 
Thompson Products, Inc. 

Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Inc. 
The A. C. Gilbert Co. 

S. M. Goldberg Stores, Inc. 
The Wayne Pump Co. 

International Safety Razor Corp. 
Buzza Clark, Inc. 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
Woodworth, Inc. 

Chain Store Stocks, Inc. 





Sound Gorporate Financing 






Sound corporate financing is based on accurate judgment of the essential 
factors of the project involved. The character of the industry, and the organ- 
ization, personnel, past record and future potentiality of each corporation 
must be weighed and coordinated. This principle has been applied in 
financing the following companies with which we have been identified. 


Ritter Dental Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Federal Bake Shops, Inc. 
Empire Bond & Mortgage Corp. 
Seton Leather Company 

The Bullard Machine Tool Co. 
Seeman Brothers, Inc. 

National Standard Company 
Oscar Nebel Co., Inc. 

Doehler Die Casting Company 
Wheatsworth, Inc. 

Peoples Drug Stores, Inc. 
Walgreen Co. 

Trade Publications, Inc. 


We shall be pleased to furnish information 
about these companies. 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 




























TAKE NOTICE:— 


right exercised, to The Chase 





Dated, New York, N. ¥., December 14, 1928. 


BARNSDALL CORPORATION 


TO THE HOLDERS OF THE STOCK PURCHASE WARRANTS ORIGI- 
NALLY ATTACHED TO THE FIFTEEN-YEAR SIX PER CENT. SINK- 
ING FUND GOLD DEBENTURES :— 


That, under the terms of the Indenture dated December 15, 1925 
between Barnsdall Corporation and The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, under which the above Debentures and Stock Purchase 
Warrants were issued, all Stock Purchase Warrants originally attached to 
the Debentures which are now outstanding amounting to $21,155,500. 
which have all been called for redemption on February 15, 1929, become 
null and void unless exercised on or before the close of business on January 
31, 1929. Such exercise requires the payment of $25.00 per share for each 


National Bank of the City of New York, 


as Trustee, against which Class A stock of Barnsdall Corporation will be 
issued without further payment and which moneys will be used to retire 
Debentures at the principal amount thereof and accrued interest. 


BARNSDALL CORPORATION 


By JAS. A. DUNN, 
Vice-President. 
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This is Number Eleven of a series of advertisements bearing the general title, “Before the Age of Electricity” 











UBLIC gathering places of only a few decades ago 

were for the most part dimly lighted, stuffy halls, 
ill-suited to the comfort, convenience or health of the 
people who frequented them. “S Today, brilliant elec- 
tric lights add to the beauty, as great electric fans add 
to the ventilation, of modern places of amusement. 
‘The Age of Electricity is one of pleasure and health. 


a“ 


In bringing modern conveniences to people who are used 
to the best, Power and Light Companies have built up a 
source of revenue which can never fail them. American life 
will not go backward in its trend toward greater comforts, 
nor Electric Power and Light Companies fail to meet the 
demands made on them. The bonds of these companies are 
the ideal investment because of this well demonstrated fact. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


~ 





Underwriters and Distributors of Public Utility, 
Industrial, and Municipal Securities 
a 4 
Bank Floor - 29 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Randolph 6380 BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW YORK 


Copyright , 1926, T.R. & Co. 























E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $135,000,000 








Electric Bond and Share Company 


New York 











Two Rector Street 
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\ o~ Department of Agriculture esti- 
2 mates the area in the United States 
sown to Winter wheat during the Fall 
of 1928 at 43,228,000 acres. This is 8.6 
per cent. less than the revised estimate 
of a little over 47,000,000 acres sown in 
the Fall of 1927. The 1928 figure, how- 
ever, is just about equal to the Fail 
sowings of 1926, which were estimated 
at 43,373,000 acres. 

The report indicates current condition 
of the domestic Winter wheat crop at 
84.4 per cent. of normal, compared with 
86 per cent. in 1927, 81.8 per cent. in 
1926 and a ten-year average of 84.6 per 
cent. of normal. 




















1000 
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The Department of Agriculture has 
also reported wheat production in forty- 
two countries of the world as being 
estimated at 3,590,000,000 bushels, or a 
gain of 165,000,000 bushels over the out- 
put of the same countries last year. 

This figure includes the December 
estimate of wheat production for the 
United States, which places all classes 
in this country at a little less than 903,- 
000,000 bushels, compared with 878,000,- 
000 bushels in the 1927 season, and with 
a five-year average of only a little over 
800,000,000 bushels. United States pro- 
duction of wheat has exceeded that of 
1928 in only three previous years, 
namely, 1915, 1918 and 1919. 


World Corn Crop Lower 


ORN production for the 1928 sea- 
son in sixteen countries of the 
Northern Hemisphere, exclusive of Rus- 
sia, is estimated at 3,284,000,000 bushels, 
or a fraction of 1 per cent. below pro- 
duction of the same countries last year. 
As revised downward in the Decem- 
ber crop report of the Department of 
Agriculture, the United States corn crop 
is now estimated at approximately 
2,840,000,000 bushels, compared with a 
yield in 1926 of 2,763,000,000 bushels, and 
with a five-year average of 2,776,000,000 
bushels. 

















Oil Output Continues Slow But Steady 
Gain. Venezuela Jumps Into Second 
Place With Huge Increase 


| (eg wommnngpee em slow but steady 
increase continues in the domestic 
production of crude petroleum. Latest 
figures of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute place average daily production in 
the United States at 2,551,000 barrels, or 
a gain of about 5,000 barrels over the 
previous week. 

Such figures show an increase of 
about 120,000 barrels per day over the 
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ConstTANT 
INDUSTRIAL CHANGES... 





Build fortunes for those with the knowledge to profit by them 





but unevenly. Individual industries and 

companies have spurted ahead while others 

have lagged. Money has therefore been made by 

investors to just the degree that they were able to 

pick out the securities of progressing companies in 
progressing industries. 


page business has progressed steadily 


Upgrade companies for 1929 investments 


American prosperity will never be shared by all 
equally or be consistently distributed. What are the 
industries that will offer the most attractive invest- 
ments from now on? Radio? Aviation? Motion 
Pictures? or what? 


Probably you will buy securities not many days or 
weeks from now. How will you select them? How 
will you know that your money will be bringing in 
as high an income as you can get without in any 
way sacrificing safety? 


Opportunities exist, but they are usually hard to 
discover sufficiently far in advance to make the most 
of them. It is particularly hard for an individual, who 
does not have the time to sift out from the hundreds of 
possibilities, the much smaller number of probabilities. 


This sifting out of desirable investment opportunities 
is our sole business and has been for a quarter of a 
century. Summed up, the purpose of Brookmire 
Service is to: 
(1) eliminate doubtful and precarious securi- 
ties from consideration — 
(2) analyze thoroughly sound investment 
possibilities — 
(3) select from these a still smaller number 
that seem to possess outstanding merit — 
(4) recommend the purchase of a still smaller 
number that the most thorough investiga. 
tion indicates are the most attractive. 
Before any conclusions are reached, experience, time, 
statistical information, forward-looking group judg- 
ment are called on. Does it not seem reasonable that 
decisions arrived at on such a basis can help to make 
your investments successful? 


The coupon will bring complete information 
We have informaticn available that shows just how: 
an investor can use Brookmire Service profitably. 
We will be glad to send it at your request. If you can, 
however, find out the facts in person. Stop in at any one , 
of our offices if they are located in your city. Other- 
wise, mail the coupon. 





PRACTICAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Inqusrzes from West of the Rockies should be ad- 
dressed to the Brookmire Economsc Service, Inc., 





anew booklet 


Russ Butlding, San Franctsco, California. 





Brooxmire Economic Szrvice, Inc. 





W: have just published a 28 page 
booklet, covering the impor- 
tant phases of sound investment pro- 
cedure. This booklet describes a 
Special Plan for providing a personal 
supervisory service for larger private 


or institutional investment accounts. 

It is addressed to those whose capi- 
tal in securities or available for 
investment is $50,000 or more. A copy 
will be sent to anyone to whom this 


_ plan is applicable. 





BROOKMIRE 


‘NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
\ROCHESTER DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
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BUFFALO 
SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES PORTLAND 





551 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me the description of your Service 
and include copy of your current bulletin, 
analyzing the trend of prices and the position 
of certain specific securities. S-Y2 





Name 





Address 


Please send me a complimentary copy of 
“*Practical Investment Management’’, descrip- 


| = of methods for supervising investment 


accounts of $50,000 and up. [1]Check, if desired. 











| 
| 
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| 
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WORTHY 


of a Place on the 
Highest Executive’s 
Desk 


In keeping with the modern trend 
toward efficiency and  utility— 
combined with beauty, the “Mun- 
Kee” Silent Stamp Pad is worthy 
of a place on the highest execu- 
tive’s desk. 


The “Mun-Kee” has everything to 
recommend it. The base of flex- 
ible rubber will not slip, clatter, or 
scratch the desk. The inking sur- 
face allows stamps to make clear, 
sharp, even impressions. Ink 
economy, great length of service 
and cleanliness are all in favor of 
a “Mun-Kee” Pad—and it’s inex- 
pensive in the long run. 


Sold through stationers and 
rubber stamp dealers. If your 
dealer can’t supply you—fil in 
the attached coupon and mail 
it to us. 





L. Reversible inking surface—known as 
filler. 

2. Felt ink reservoirs—controlling ink 
supply. 

8. Flexible rubber base—guaranteed for 
20 years. 


4 Simple re-inking process which is 
clean—economical. 


6. Every pad is GUARANTEED te 
satisfy. 


TRY ONE TODAY 


MUN-KEE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Newark, N. J. 


Send me se Mun-Kee Stamp Pad on trial. If 
not satisfactory, I will return it in good con- 
G@ition in ten days or pay the regular price ef 
$1.50. 


COOH eee ee eee eeseeeeEEeEEEEEEEEEEee 
POO e ee ereeesareeeseseeeeeeeeeeeeee® 
COOP eee reer essere eeeeeseeeeses 


Pee eeeeseseee seer eseeeeeee 
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same period of last year and are now 
only about 35,000 barrels per day below 
the high for all time of 2,586,000 barrels 
per day reported in the week ended July 
30, 1927. 

With the month of December esti- 
mated, production of crude oil in Vene- 
zuela during 1928 is indicated at 107,- 
000,000 barrels, or a gain of 66 per cent. 
over the output in the previous year. 
During the past year, therefore, Vene- 
zuela has jumped into second place 
among the world’s largest producers of 
crude oil, having displaced Russia, which 
is estimated to have produced about 
80,000,000 barrels in 1928. 
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R UBBER—Consumption of crude rub- 
ber in the United States during 
November of the past year totaled 37,- 
461 tons, as against less than 27,000 tons 
in November, 1927, and 41,000 tons in 
October of 1928. 

Rubber consumption in the United 
States during the first 11 months of last 
year totaled 410,000 tons, or a gain of 
about 15 per cent. over the 345,000 tons 
taken in the same period of 1927, 


Pyptieg try is reported that only a 
great deal of tact and reassurance 
that they will be constantly supplied 
with copper by leading manufacturers 
has restrained large domestic and for- 
eign consumers from stampeding the 
copper market and forcing prices up too 
rapidly in face of the small visible sup- 
ply, the slowness with which production 
has increased and the rapidity with 
which consumption has gained. 

World production of copper in No- 
vember of last year is reported at 184,- 
000 short tons, according to the Ameri- 
man Bureau of Metal Statistics. This 
figure compares with 177,000 tons in 
October and 150,000 tons in September. 




































































Generally Prosperous. Rises to Fifth 
Nation in World Trade Volume. 
Crop Values Smaller 


. oe year 1928 may be set down as 
an exceptionally prosperous one 
for the Dominion. Industry was in an 
upward trend throughout most of the 
year and reached a peak shortly before 
its end. After the holiday lull renewed 
recovery is anticipated. 

Reports show very little unemploy- 
ment, wages are high, note circulation is 
large, business failures normal, bank de- 
posits and foreign trade are growing, 
and commodity prices are stable. Agri- 
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Income First 





The Investment Problem 
Created 
by Today’s Market 





Topay’s most perplexing in- 
vestment problem is how to secure 
a satisfactory income from in- 
vested funds. What is an investor 
these days going to do who must 
have the largest present income 
possible consistent with safety? 


After the recent violent break in 
the market, the yield on the thirty 
Industrial Stocks in the Dow, Jones 
averages was as low as 3.38%, and 
on the twenty Railroad Stocks was 
as little as 4.86% ... Though the 
bond market has been sagging for 
some time, the yield on the forty 
Dow, Jones listing of bonds was 
also but 4.86%. 


Must the investor who cannot af- 
ford to wait for equities to grow 
rest content with such modest re- 
turns? 


Barron’s, The National Financial 
Weekly, undertakes to help solve 
the problem of this class of in- 
vestor through a series of articles 
now appearing. The first of these 
articles shows how to obtain a 
7.30% yield. 


These articles are typical of the 
practical and important invest- 
ment information appearing in 
Barron’s continually ... A year’s 
subscription at $10 will secure 
these articles, as well as a year of 
profitable financial reading. Write 
to Barron’s, 44 Broad Street, New 
York City, to enter your subscrip- 
tion, starting with the first num- 
ber of this interesting series. 





BARRON'S 
The National Financial Weekly 


On All News Stands 
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culture, newsprint production, iron and 
steel, coal and mineral output are all 
still high, despite some material reac- 
tions in grain and newsprint prices. 


RECENT report issued by the 

Canadian Pacific Railroad, calls at- 
tention to the phenomenal rise of Can- 
ada in total world trade. From ninth 
place in 1913, the Dominion has rapidly 
gained until it now occupies only fifth 
place in the list of world nations ac- 
cording to total value of their foreign 
trade. With aggregate trade of $2,285,- 
000,000 in 1927, Canada was exceeded 
only by United States, United Kingdom, 
Germany and France. 

Preliminary estimates on the value of 
Canada’s total crops for the year just 
closed indicate a value of $1,051,000,000, 
according to figures of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This estimate 
shows a moderate reduction from the 
previous year at $1,134,000,000. 

















Congress Back at Work. Hoover Back 
at Washington After South American 
Trip. U. S. Advances to Europe 


ye propaganda continues for the 
calling of an extra session of the 
Seventy-first Congress, after March 4th, 
by the then President Hoover. The 
chief work of this extra session would 
be farm relief and the tariff. There is 
no promise that Hoover will call such 
an extra session but if he does it would 
probably be about the middle of April. 

President-elect Hoover’s radical change 
of plans which has brought him back to 
Washington much earlier than expected, 
is reported to be due to pressure of his 
aides in Washington who feel that he 
must make a few preliminary decisions. 
Among these some suggestions as to his 
new Cabinet are probably the main ones 
hoped for, as well as perhaps an indi- 
cation of his feelings on calling an extra 
session of Congress. 


R. HOOVER’S | good-will trip 
around the South American cir- 
cuit appears to have been a great suc- 
cess. The President-elect is reported 
gratified by his reception and the ce- 
menting of closer and more friendly re- 
lations with the Pan-American nations. 
After finishing his necessary business in 
Washington, Mr. Hoover is expected to 
go on with his program of travel which 
includes a stay in Florida and perhaps a 
visit to Cuba, Mexico or Canada. 
According to the statements recently 
made before a meeting of the Confer- 
ence on International Finance, the 


United States has advanced more than 
$26,000,000,000 to foreign nations and 
this movement is continuing at the rate 
of about two billion dollars additional 
each year. 

















Funding of German Reparations Pro- 
gresses. American Union Beats League 
in Bolivia-Paraguay Arbitration 
GREAT BRITAIN—Improvement in 

King George’s condition came just 
before the holidays and served to lighten 
the gloom which had previously per- 








TO YOUR BANK CASHIER 


that’s the kind of bank that is pretty 
sure to be giving an up-to-the-minute 


cashier. George La Monte & Son, 61 





SAY A GOOD WORD 


service right through every depart- ks 
ment... Sosaya good wordtoyour © 


Broadway, New York. Ras 


Mc of the service you get 

from your bank you prob- 
ably just take for granted. Still, 
bank people are human and they 
like a little appreciative com- 
ment as well as anybody. 

For instance, on the kind of 
checks they furnish you. There 
are any number of papers which 
your bank might use. But if it’s 
an alert, modern, progressive 
organization it’s likely to be 
using National Safety Paper. 


Open up your checkbook —now—and look at one of your blank checks. See if 
there aren’t wavy lines running across it. That’s National Safety Paper. 

La Monte Safety Paper —the standard in check papers throughout the country 
—is used by over 60% of the banks in the big metropolitan centers as well as by 
thousands of the better class banks in other cities. 

Compare it with other checks that come through your hands. Isn’t there some- 
thing dignified, substantial—really distinctive—about it? And doesn’t it, by its very look 
and feel suggest a bank that is drawing its clientele from the top level of business men? 

That’s the kind of bank that obviously you like to be identified with. For 
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NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 
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The Garage of Tomorrow 


30% NET SAVING 


In Construction Cost 


40% TO 70% MORE CARS PER FLOOR 


Property Values Automatically Increased 
BY USE OF 


Z SYSTEM CONSTRUCTION 
PROTECTED BY U.S. PATENT 
: Red Operati 
ities—More Light and ae I set 
—Perfected Ramp system allowing continuous one-way trav 
and out between first floor and top floor, without meeting either on 


ramps or driving lanes; and permitting travel from first to eleventh 
floor with only five complete turns. 


I opportunity—if you grasp it. 
license rights under the “Z” patents in 38 states and organized to 
use of this type of construction in all territory east of 
Further information gladly given by 


A. W. SMITH, President 


Z Corporation 


3@ NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 





Costs—Improved Service Facil- 
uced Taxes and Carryin Chacon 


We have bought the exclusive 
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FIXED TRUST SHARES 


American Basic-Business Shares Corporation 
Depositor 
67 Wall Street, New York City 
The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
Trustee 
Each Fixep Trust SHareE represents a 1/1000th partici- 
pating interest in property (deposited with the trustee), 


consisting of cash and a unit of common stocks of the fol- 
lowing nationally known basic American industries: 





Railroads Industrials 


ee American Can Co. 
Illinois Central R.R. Co. American Radiator Co, 
Louisville & Nashville R.R.Co. American Tobacco Co. “B” 


New York Central R.R. Co. duPont (E.I.) de Nemours &Co. 





: Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. International Harvester Co. 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co. ational Biscuit Co. 
Southern Pacific Co. ene _—- — 
P imken-Roller Bearing Co. 
porate Al United Shoe Machinery Corp. 


United States Steel Corp. 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co. 





Standard Oil Group Utilities and Quasi- 
Standard Oil Co. of Cal. Utilities 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind. American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. ) a indy ng Co. 
* ullman, Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Vacuum Oil Co. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg.Co. 











Dividends are payable semi-annually against coupons at- 
tached to certificates. 


Fixep Trust SHARES are sold to investors by established 
investment houses and banks in most of the important cities 
of the United States and in several foreign countries, and 
are wholesaled to dealers by the following firms: 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 


44 Wall Street 





New York City 


for Eastern section of the United States 
and foreign countries 


Smith, Burris & Co. Ross Beason & Co. 


120 So. La Salle Street 


. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Chicago, III. for Western section of 
for Central section of the United States 


the United States 
































Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 


and principal points throughout the South 


FENNER & BEANE 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


Fenner & Beane Building - - New Orleans 























Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 
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vaded his domain. Baring possible up- 
sets, opinion now anticipates slow re- 
covery of the British monarch, a tribute 
not only to his will, reserve strength and 
stamina, but also to the progress of 
modern medicine. 


BRITISH EXPORTS 4 SEASONAL DECLINE 
70 (MIIMIONS of £5.) — 
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London reports state that the new 
Ford factory in England will employ 
about 20,000 workers. Commodity prices 
are slightly higher, capital issues for 
eleven months of 1928 amounted to 
£340,000,000, with the single exception of 
1920, the highest total thus recorded in 
any post-war year. Great Britain has 
recognized the new Nationalist Govern- 
ment in China. 


Opened agen not only here 
but throughout the world, still cen- 
ters largely in progress being made to- 
ward funding of Germany’s huge war 
indemnity to the former Allied nations. 
It is expected that a committee will 
soon be named to study the situation 
and recommend such action to the 
various Governments involved. Presi- 
dent Coolidge has given consent to the 
naming of Americans, though their 
presence will not be official, and two 
Americans will probably sit on the com- 
mittee. 


America Beats League 


OLIVIA-PARAGUAY — A _ combina- 
tion of poor diplomacy, too much 
publicity and the growing tide of popu- 
lar opinion against war, appears to have 
crushed any chances of immediate war- 
fare between Bolivia and Paraguay. 
Actual hostilities were delayed a little 
too long and the pressure brought to 
bear for peace was too strong. Both 
the League of Nations and the Pan- 
American Union almost forbade war. 

It seems: that the Union has won out 
definitely in prestige over the League of 
Nations since current arbitration is pro- 
gressing under the auspices of the Pan- 
American Conference on Conciliation 
and Arbitration. The precedent is per- 
haps all-important in future history but 
its significance has apparently not. yet 
been understood. 

A committee of nine members is being 
appointed to investigate the clash of 
the two South American nations and 
report on arbitration proposals. The 
two countries will each be allowed two 
representatives and the remaining five 
will be chosen by the Pan-American 
Conference. 


EXICO—The Government has re- 

cently put into operation a decree 
providing a new basis for granting of 
oil lands. The time of grant is placed 
at 30 years, with extensions, not to ex- 
ceed 20 years automatically, if the con- 
cession is being worked. At least two 
wells must be drilled in the first two 
years and two must be drilled in each 
year of the grant thereafter. 
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Investment Service 


Within the last few years we have noted a growing interest 
on the part of our customers in general corporate securities. 
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This interest may be largely attributed to the growth of many 
large corporations developed through consolidation and on 
the basis of public ownership. Undoubtedly, this trend to 
large, well-financed, efficient and capably managed corpora- 
tions has afforded sounder opportunities for investment than 
existed heretofore in this field. 
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HEEL, 


In the twenty-five years that American Bond & Mortgage 
\ Company has been rendering investment service, specializing 





in real estate finance, it has always modeled its operating 
policy and methods to conform to the requirements of chang- 
ing conditions. Appreciating the new opportunities that exist 
for sound investment in the general corporate field today, we 
have decided to broaden our field of investment service to 
include underwriting and distributing of industrial, utility, 
railroad and municipal securities in addition to real estate 
financing. 
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We also execute buying and selling orders in issues in which 
we have not directly participated in the distribution. 


In anticipation of the heavy January investment period, we 
have prepared an offering list of sound diversified securities. 
This list includes real estate, industrial, utility, municipal and 
railroad bonds yielding from 4% to 6.70%. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of this list from which 
you can make your investment selection. No obligation. 
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Call, telephone or write for descriptive literature F-405 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE (o. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 








127 North Dearborn Street 345 Madison Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Detroit Buffalo Boston Albany Cleveland 
and over 30 othes cities 
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the Watchword 


It is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Directors 
and Officers of the“Cit- 
izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 
strong and confidence- 
inspiring Institution. 
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RESOURCES $120,000,000 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS : 
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LOS ANGELES 
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B.A. PIERCE & CO. 


11 Wall St., New York City 
Uptown Office: 51 East 42nd St. 


Stocks » Bonds 
Cotton - Grain 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New.York Curb Market _ 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New York Produce | my,» 
New York Cocoa Semone nc. 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y., Inc. 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Dallas Cotton Exchange 
Houston Cotton Exchange 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Memphis Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton, Exchange 
New Orleans Stock Exchange 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 
Seattle Bond & Stock Exchange 
Seattle Grain Exchange 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
Vancouver Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Associate ag ee Liverpool Cotton 


sociation 
BRANCHES 
Buffalo, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbia, S. C. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Dallas, Texas Plainfield, N. J. 


Greensboro, N. C. C 
Hamilton, Ont. San Francisco, Cal. 
Houston, Texas Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. ypring eld, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. ‘acoma, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. Toronto, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. Vancouver, B. C. 
Pasadena, Cal. Washington, D. C. 
Private wire connections with 


Eastern, Southern, Western and Canadian 
Points 


Portland, Ore. 
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AT Business 


Leaders 


SAY 


(Continued from page 32) 


MATTHEW C. BRUSH, 
President, American International Cor- 
poration: 

“I am a bull on the next President, on 
America and all that goes with it.” 


WILLIAM C. DURANT, 
President, Durant Motors, Inc.: 

“I have no reason to change the opinion 
expressed on my return from Europe on 
October 26 that good American stocks, 
measured by price of the best foreign se- 
curities and based upon income return, are 
cheap and are going higher.” 


M. H. AYLESWORTH, 
President, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany: 

“The activities outlined for the early 
part of 1929, if they provide an accurate 
index of the year, presage a remarkable 
increase in prosperity for America.” 


DANIEL WILLARD, 
President, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: 
“The outlook for 1929 seems to promise 


satisfactory business with steady employ- 
ment.” 


F. C. RAND, 


President, International Shoe Company: 
“Conditions in the United States seem 
favorable for a good year in 1929.” 


CHARLES E. MITCHELL, 


President, National City Bank, New 
York: 

“Business is entering the new year upon 
a high level of activity and with confidence 
in the continuance of prosperity. Judged 
both by the volume of business and re- 
sulting profits, 1928 apparently has sur- 
passed the records of any preceding year. 
Considering the atmosphere of doubt in 
which the year began, this is a remarkable 
accomplishment and one which demon- 
strates the fundamental soundness of the 
business situation. The fact that the in- 
crease of commercial loans has been of 
moderate proportion, and that the com- 
modity price level at this time shows no 
inflation, are very encouraging features.” 


L. C. STOWELL, 


President, Dictaphone Corporation: 
“I believe that 1929 will be an extremely 


prosperous and _§ satisfactory business 
year.” 


JAMES J. DAVIS, 
Secretary of Labor:. 

“Throughout American business sub- 
stantial gains have been shown and with 
the purchasing power of the wage earners 
growing more significant each year, we 
have a right to forecast for the next year 
even greater progress in the industrial and 
business fields. 

“The growth of conciliation and good 
will has brought into harmonious relation 
the nation’s employers and employees. 
This in turn is reflected in a greater pro- 
ductive impetus, with increasing benefit to 
employer and employee and the public as 
well, and I trust that these virtues have 
become permanently established.” 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON, 
Chairman, Union Trust Company of 
Chicago: 

“We look forward to 1929 with every 
confidence and belief that we may expect 
a continuation of good business.” 


PATRICK E. CROWLEY, 

President, New York Central Lines: 
“From a railroad point of view, the in- 

dications would seem to point to a con- 

tinuance of good business, if not to an 

increase in volume, in 1929.” 


LEWIS E. PIERSON, 
Chairman, Amercian Exchange Irving 
Trust Company, New York: 

“All major indications point to a pros- 
perous coming year.” 


HENRY M. DAWES, 
President, Pure Oil Company: 

“The prospects for a fairly prosperous 
year in industry generally are good.” 


W. T. GRANT, 
President, W. T. Grant Company: 

“I believe we are entering upon an era 
during which business will reach heights 
never before attained.” 


BERNARD F. GIMBEL, 
President, Gimbel Brothers, Inc.: 
“IT believe the retail business in 1929 


will show a reasonable appreciation in 
volume.” 


J. J. PHELAN, 
Hornblower & Weeks: 

“Fundamentals have been of such a na- 
ture as to make for the best economic 
situation in our history and, as I see it, 
show every promise of continuing so for 
some time to come.” 


MICHAEL FRIEDSAM, 
President, B. Altman & Company: 

“I anticipate good and increased busi- 
ness in 1929 for retail stores run on sound 
and progressive principles.” 


WILLIS H. BOOTH, 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York: 


“The business outlook for 1929 is satis- 
factory.” 


THOMAS J. WATSON, 
President, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation: 


“We may look with confidence to the 
progress of business in 1929.” ° 


ARTHUR LEHMAN, 
Lehman Brothers: 


“I see no reason to feel anything but 
optimistic as to the near future.” 


THEODORE J. MERSELES, 
President, Johns-Manville Corporation: 


“Not only do various influencencing 
factors point to a particularly good year 
for us in the United States, but a sur- 
vey of our export business prospects, par- 
ticularly in South America and the Far 
East, indicates that this phase of our 
business - will produce even greater in- 
creases in volume and profit.” 
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ANDREW W. MELLON, 


Secretary of the Treasury: 
“I look forward with confidence to con- 
tinued progress in the year ahead.” 


DR. JULIUS KLEIN, 


Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce: 

“There is every indication that the high 
levels of recent months will be carried into 
the new year.” 


WALTER C. TEAGLE, 
President, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey: 

“We start 1929 with voluntary curtail- 
ment in consonance with the laws, a proved 
success where it has been tried. It is 
certainly hoped in the interest of the pub- 
lic as well as the industry that this effcrt 
toward economic control of petroleum re- 
serves will become world wide. It is the 
most promising factor in the petroleum 
outlok for 1929.” 


CARL C. CONWAY, 


President, Continental Can Company: 

“Conditions in the can making industry 
are in a very healthy state and the out- 
look for 1929 is distinctly encouraging.” 


C. M. KEYS, 


President, Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Company: 

“Actual manufacture and sale of com- 
mercial products has been much larger 
than during any previous year. There are 
no signs that 1929 will not continue this 
upward tendency.” 





State Boards Urge New 
Hudson Tunnel 


HE construction of a second tunnel 

underneath the Hudson River be- 
tween Manhattan and New Jersey was 
recommended in a joint communication 
sent to the Governor-elect of New York 
and of New Jersey and representatives 
of the Legislatures of both States by 
the New York State Bridge and Tunnel 
Commission and the New Jersey Inter- 
state Bridge and Tunnel Commission. 


The proposed tunnel is classed as the 
second step in a complete program of 
construction of interstate highway con- 
nection, which will ultimately include a 
series of six tunnels between Manhattan 
and New Jersey. 


The chairmen of the commissions in- 
dicate that the large earnings from the 
Holland Tunnel, with probably equally 
large profits from other tunnels if built 
after careful study of traffic needs, will 
make it possible for New York now and 
New Jersey in the near future, to carry 
out the construction program, by using 
the profits as a revolving fund. 


New York, having adopted a pay-as- 
you-go policy in the building of the Hol- 
land Tunnel, is in a position now to use 
the profits for the construction of a 
second tunnel. New Jersey, however, 
will have to liquidate the bonds issued 
by it to pay its share of the cost of the 
Holland Tunnel. 

Tunnel engineers estimate that New 
York will receive approximately $24,- 
000,000 from the operation of the Hol- 
land Tunnel during the period required 
for the construction of a second tunnel. 
This is about equal to the share of the 
cost of the second tunnel. 








Electric Company. 


from street lighting. 





61 Broadway 








192 Banks and Institutions Have Invested 


NSURANCE companies, banks, investment trusts, 
schools and colleges, fraternal and charitable organi- 
zations have large holdings in the Associated Gas and 


The problem of bankers and professional investors is to 
select those securities offering the most attractive com- 
bination of safety and yield. 


Stability of Earning Power 


Dividends have been paid continuously since 1852, with 
the exception of six years, by the oldest group of prop- 
erties of the Associated System—now the New York State 
Electric Corporation and its constituent companies. 


Serving a 2,300,000 population in cities, towns and agri- 
cultural areas in 16 states, the earnings of the company 
are not dependent on any one industry or territory. 60% 
of the electric revenue is from domestic customers and 





Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our 16-page booklet “F” on the 
Class A Stock 


New York 
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Buy These 
Stocks Now? 


h just blished a Special Analysis of 
- a a stock which should advance 
substantially from present levels. This is a 
bargain stock and should be bought at once. 


This cial Analysis. will be sent to you free 
of . a In addition, we shall be glad to send 
copies of our regular Stock Market Bulletins, 
which discuss the profit or loss possibilities in 
over 25 different securities. Numbered among 
these stocks are: 


ANACONDA 
GILLETTE SAFETY 
CERRO DE PASCO 


CURTISS AERO. 
WARNER BROS. 
CONTINENTAL CAN 


TEXAS CORP. KOLSTER 

U. S. SMELTING RADIO CORP. 
MONTGOMERY WARD PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 
U. S. RUBBER MARLAND 

KELLY SPRINGFIELD BORDEN 


Simply send your_name and address and the 
above mentioned Bulletins will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. Also an interesting 
book called 


“Making Money in Stocks” 


Just address: 
INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
Div. 644, Auburn, N. Y. 


—__—=- a ———— 

















AInventories—annual reports—income tax— 
which stocks will stand these glaring 
searchlights? 


Read the Digest for the net opinion of _all 

economists on the market situation. 

famous Weighted Average of. 35 authorita- 
tive gern scientifically meas- 
ures the statements of America’s 
reliable authorities according to 
their past demonstrated accuracies. 
Send for a free copy of his week’s 
Digest. containing valuable in- 
formation on the probable future 
trend of security prices. 


Without obligation to me, mail me this 
week’s issue of the Digest. I should like 
to become familiar with your famous 
Weighted Average method, a 
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WHEN MARKET PRECEDENTS 
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| ip eesnlgoang of the public into stock 
buying to an unprecedented degree 







has created entirely new trends in the security market. Up to 1920 securities moved 
in fairly regular cycles. This is no longer true. New conditions have developed that 


demand new methods of 


Reading the Market Mind 


Analysis of security values, however adequate, is not enough. Careful study of 


market and investor psychology is equally 
important because stock prices are the re- 
sult of thousands of opinions. The real 
value of a stock is what it will bring in 
the market. 


METHODS and RESULTS 


Such a service as that offered by WetsEL Mar- 
KET Bureau, Incorporated, offers the individual 
six great advantages: 


DEFINITENEss. It tells without ifs or buts what 
to buy, when to buy, and at what price. 


Security. Recommendations cover only leading 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Dairy ATTENTION. Wetsel Service analyzes 
daily the technical action of more than 300 
active stocks. We refuse to offer advice on 
stocks with which we are not in daily touch. 


SuPPLEMENTARY Apvice. In addition to our 
weekly bulletin, “‘Market Action,’’ Wetsel ser- 
vice advices are sent out to all clients—when- 
ever necessary. 


Continuity. Once recommended, a stock is 
never dropped until clients are advised exact- 
ly what action to take. 


ComPLETENEsS. Clients are advised just as spe- 
cifically when to sell and at what price, as 
they are about buying. Wetsel service follows 
each transaction from start to finish. 





{THESE STOCKS WILL MAKE 


RAILS 
BALTIMORE & OHIO 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
CHESAPEAKE CORP. 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND 
KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 
MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
ATCHISON 
ERIE 
MISSOURI PACIFIC 
NICKEL PLATE 
NEW HAVEN 
NORFOLK & WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 


INDUSTRIALS 
AIR REDUCTION 
AMERICAN CAN 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 
AMERICAN TOBACCO ‘‘B”’ 
AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
ATLANTIC REFINING 
BEECH-NUT 
BETHLEHEM STEEL 
BORDEN 
COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
COMMONWEALTH POWER 





This Week’s Edition of “Market Action” 
Analyzes 50 Leading Active Stocks 


{WHAT WILL 
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66 
MARKET ACTION?” offers sound 


investment counsel 


ANY obscure and inactive stocks 
doubtless offer a sound investment, 


but many others do not. The wise investor confines himself to those about which 
constant and accurate information is readily available. 


Profit and Loss in Leading Stocks 


The great profits — and many of the great losses too—are made in market leaders. 
Your investments in 1929 will be profitable or extremely costly depending on the 





THIS YEAR’S MARKET} 


CONSOLIDATED GAS 

CORN PRODUCTS 

CURTISS AERO 

ENGINEERS PUBLIC SERVICE 
FLEISCHMANN 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GENERAL MOTORS 
GOODRICH 

GOODYEAR 

HUDSON 

HUPP MOTORS 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
INTERNATIONAL TEL. & TEL. 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
KRESGE (S. S.) 

LOEW'S 

MACK TRUCK 

MARLAND OIL 

MAY DEPARTMENT STORE 
NASH MOTORS 

NATIONAL BISCUIT 
PARAMOUNT 

POSTUM 

REMINGTON-RAND 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA-EDISON 
STANDARD GAS & ELECTRIC 
STANDARD OIL OF N. J. 
STEWART-WARNER 

TEXAS CORP. 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
UNDER WOOD-ELLIOTT 

U. S. RUBBER 

U. S. STEEL 

WOOLWORTH 


THEY DOT} 








This request will not bring a salesman 341 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


I should like to receive a op = 


| of your latest edition of 
“* Market Action’’ —also the 
next two numbers free. FD 


MARKET BUREAU |" 





Incorporated 


341 Madison Avenue 


? 


Sd 
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soundness of your judgment and of the 
advice you receive. 


DEFINITE ADVICE NEEDED 


An authoritative statement of the price trends 
of stocks that ‘‘make the market’”’ is of partic- 
ular importance at the present time. WETSEL 
Market Bureau has studied these stocks con- 
stantly and drawn definite conclusions. 


These conclusions have ‘been stated so definitely 
that they cannot be misunderstood. ‘‘Market Ac- - 
tion’’ never contains such vague advice as ‘‘buy 
on any reaction.” It tells specifically at what 
price to buy and at what price to sell. 


CLEAR AND ACCURATE STATEMENTS 


If you have not seen a copy of “‘Market Action’’ 
you cannot appreciate: how clearly it is written. 
If you have not seen several consecutive issues, 
you cannot appreciate how accurate are its fore- 
casts. The percentage of accurate advice given 
is very high. Profits to our clients have been 
large. During a period of five weeks when some 
stocks rose and others fell, a list of stocks we 
had recommended rose a total of 497 points. In 
order that you may judge for yourself, we will 
send you without obligation the current issue 
and the next two issues of ‘‘Market Action.”’ 








Wetsel Market Bureau 





ADDRESS 








New York City 
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Mail 
Investment Service 


For over twenty-five years we 
have been serving many dis- 
criminating investors in all sec- 
tions of the United States and 
many Foreign Countries. 


They have come to depend 
upon the telegraph, air mail, 
special delivery and ordinary 
mail service, with satisfaction, 
in the execution of their orders. 


Small accounts receive the same 
painstaking and careful atten- 
tion as large accounts. 


Send for our Booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” 

Please mention F.721 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


JjohnMuir& (0 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 


Branch Office 11 ‘W. 42nd St. 

















may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J-14 


(HisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Acts Well and Technical Position Improves But 
Situation Is Still Dangerous 


By R. W. Schabacker 





ket break in early December of 
last year, we turned favorable to- 
ward the market once more and our ad- 
vice has thus far been satisfactorily vin- 
dicated. The recovery which got under 
way soon after the middle of last month 
continued to gain momentum on a 
healthy increase in volume of trading, 
with the result that, at this writing, the 
accredited averages, to say nothing of 
the individual stock issues, have retraced 
their previous losses and are once more 
close to new high levels for all time. 
We have previously made the state- 
ment that we did not think the long bull 
market has attained its final peak and 
we continue of this mind. It was rather 
natural that insiders would try to have 
stocks back up at high levels to take 
advantage of the “reinvestment demand” 
which is always expected after the turn 
of the new year and which is reported 
to have been exceptionally heavy at the 
beginning of the current year. 


Fh ect brea” the anticipated mar- 


4 jpowy has unquestionably been a 
good deal of distribution on this buy- 
ing demand and it is increasingly evident 
that the public is much more willing to 
put surplus funds into stocks than into 
bonds. We do not feel that public spe- 
culation has been satisfied and it also 
appears that many individual pools still 
have unfinished selling campaigns which 
should contribute to further strength in 
the future. 

The market paid very little attention 
to the record prices for credit which 
were posted around the close of last 
year. One reason for this was that year- 
end squeezes in money are always ex- 
pected and few authorities were sur- 
prised at the high interest charges. Per- 
haps the chief reason was, however, that 
under present strong-arm methods for 
putting stocks up and present public 
zeal for speculative profits, the market 
can ignore interest rates, as. well as 


most other ordinary unfavorable factors, 
at least temporarily. 

For the above reasons we do not feel 
that the anticipated reaction in interest 
rates since the turn of the year, is a 
factor worthy of much consideration. In 
fact, we should count such easing of 
rates as a bearish, rather than a bullish 
factor, but we do not think it will be 
effective right away even from that 
standpoint. 

There is, of course, considerable 
danger of at least another intermediate 
reaction at just about this time, when 
the re-investment demands have been 
fully met. But we do not expect that 
such a reaction would go very far. 


= present position, therefore, re- 
mains as nearly bullish as could be 
justified under the basically unfavorable 
conditions for the general market over 
the long pull. We cannot grow abso- 
lutely bullish over a market that ap- 
pears as close as this one to a real old- 
fashioned break, similar to the one of 
March, 1926, or greater. 

We still maintain that stock prices are 
far too high, on a basis not only of the 
actual earnings that will soon be coming 
out for last year, but also of the pros- 
pects for the current year. We still 
maintain that no purchases are justified 
in this stage of the gamie except from a 
purely speculative standpoint and we 
still adhere to our previous advice that 
only a moderate portion of one’s total 
funds for stock market uses should be 
entrusted to such a market. 


UT with such reservations we see 

no reason why readers may not con- 
tinue a constructive attitude toward the 
general market, and toward strong in- 
dividual stocks in particular. 

We think that speculative commit- 
ments are justified on a moderate scale, 
always protected by fairly close stop- 
loss orders. 
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Public Utilities Are 
Prepared For 
Big Year 


T= following summary of 1928 in the 
public utility field has been prepared 
by C. M. Withington, of Pynchon & 
Company : 

Another year of new attainments by the 
Electric Power and Light Industry has 
been written into the history of American 
industrial accomplishment with the passing 
of 1928. While several months must 
elapse before final figures are compiled, 
sufficient data is at hand to warrant the 
statement that in its financial and oper- 
ating activities, this particular group of 
the Public Utility Industry has created 
another set of new high records. 

Gross revenues of Electric Power and 
Light Companies for 1928 are estimated 
at $1,875,000,000, an increase of 7 per 
cent. over 1927, when $1,754,000,000 was 
reported. Production of electricity from 
central stations alone is estimated at 
approximately § 81,000,000,000 _—ikilowatt 
hours, indicating a gain of 9 per cent. over 
the 74,335,000,000 kilowatt hours reported 
for 1927. 


Huge Gains Reported 

SS the electric power pro- 

duced by street railway plants, and 
other sources contributing to the public 
supply, the 1928 output is estimated at 
about 88,000,000,000 kilowatt hours (equal 
to production of the rest of the world), as 
compared with 82,205,000,000 kilowatt 
hours reported by the U. S. Geological 
Survey from the same sources in 1927, an 
increase of 10 per cent. 

Financing during 1928 for the account 
of the Public Utility Industry, including 
not only Electric Power and Light but 
Gas, Telephone, Water and other activities 
generally included under this classification 
(both foreign and domestic) again led all 
other groups. Our own records indicate 
that more than $2,800,000,000 was raised 
in 1928 for Public Utility purposes here 
and abroad, an amount indicated by pre- 
liminary statistics to be equal to between 
40 and 45 per cent. of the total corporate 
financing done in American markets. 

Upwards of 66 per cent. of this total 
was absorbed by the Electric Power and 
Light companies, $800,000,000 representing 
the past year’s expansion budget and the 
balance of more than $1,000,000,000 being 
for refunding purposes. And out of the 
$800,000,000 item noted above a consider- 
able amount was spent on increasing the 
generating facilities of the nation’s Public 


nag Power plants to about 29,000,000 


T O-DAY the Electric Power and Light 
Industry of the United States repre- 
sents an investment approximating $10,- 
000,000,000. In this respect it is exceeded 
only by agriculture, steam railroads and 
the oil-producing and refining industry. 
Comparing this investment item with 
earlier estimates, the following is revealed : 
January 1, 1929....... $10,000,000,000 
January 1, 1928....... 
January 1, 1927....... 8,200 000,000 


Taken all in all, the results for 1928 of 
the Electric Power and Light Industry 
fully reflect the rather general activity and 
attendant prosperity among industrial en- 
terprises; and from present indications it 
would appear that 1929 is to continue an 
increasing demand for electricity making 
necessary further expansion in generating 





and distributing facilities. 
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The life of a 
Town 


A Town lives and grows by trade and industry. One town 
grows into a great city, busy and spectacular but also con- 
gested, hurried, fatiguing, expensive. Another, remaining 
small, preserves the desirable qualities of quiet, uncrowd- 
ed, inexpensive living. The small town, too, can have its 
share of industrial development if it has the necessary 
facilities, of which none is more important than ample, 
economical electric power. 


Until the transmission line reached out to them, the 
industrial growth of small communities was hampered 
by lack of adequate electric power. In its capacity as a pub- 
lic utility investment (or so-called “holding”’) company, 
the Middle West Utilities Company has assembled the 
nucleus of invested capital with which this important ser- 
vice has been brought to 3,600 towns. Most of thesetowns 
had previously depended on local power plants which 
were isolated and inadequate; some had no electric service 
at all. Today, when industries scan the map for advanta- 
geous factory locations, they find the small town equipped 
with a metropolitan quality of electric power and with 
equal transportation facilities as well — and, beyond that, 
offering lower production costs and better living condi- 
tions. This widespread distribution of electric power 
opens a new era of industrial development in which the 
disadvantages of congestion can be avoided—in which 
the small town may take a prominent place in the march 
of economic progtess, yet preserve its attractive living 
conditions. 

For industry, for the people employed in industry, for 
the small towns of America, this is a healthy trend. And 
certainly any development which tends to reduce conges- 
tion, build up the sparsely populated areas, and dis- 
tribute population more equitably, will also profit the 
nation as a whole. 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Everybody Is 
Talking 


about the remark- 
able investment mar- 


kets of 1928. 
But what 
about 1929? 


We have just issued our 
Annual Review and 
Forecast, which dis- 
cusses the whole situa- 
tion and definitely 
answers this question. It 
covers: 


The Stock and Bond 
Market for 1929 
The Money Market 
for 1929 
The Foreign Situation 
in 1929 
Political Influences 
during 1929 
The Business Outlook 
for 1929 


Send for a free copy 
& of this notable letter 
while the supply lasts. 
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65 Broadway New York 
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PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 























Weekly 
Market Letter 


Economic 
Conditions 








and 


General Outlook 
for 1929 








Copy on request 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Market 


25 Broad St. New York 
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Mock is being said these days about 
the “selectivity” of the stock market 
and emphasis is placed upon the necessity 
for buying only the strongest stocks. This 
is always good advice but the chief prac- 
tical difficulty is that most of the “best” 
stocks have already been bid up so high 
that traders look askance at them. 


The Good Split-Ups 


EALIZING this  sales-resistance on 
the part of high-priced issues, many 
of the old line companies are in process 
of splitting up their shares for new ones 
and thus bringing prices of their new 
stock down to more convenient levels. 
Basically, of course, there is no differ- 
ence between the old and the new shares 
so far as ratio of price to earnings is 
concerned but the tendency these days, 
regrettable but true, is to consider the com- 
pany and future prospects more than actual 
current earnings, where upward market 
movements are concerned. 


Some Recommendations 


WE are by no means favorable toward 
all of the recent split-up stocks 
but there are a few which still have good 
enough prospects to warrant moderate 
commitments—always, of course, in the 
present market status, from a speculative 
standpoint. 

Among the better of the issues which 
have been split up and whose prices have 
been brought down into more convenient 
brackets we would include International 
Harvester, R. H. Macy, Montgomery- 
Ward and American Smelting & Refin- 
ing. 

Celanese of America 


N° very adequate explanation has been 
forthcoming of the rather drastic 
decline in the common stock of this com- 
pany on the New York Curb Market. 
From a high of 120 in 1927 and a high 
of 103 in 1928 this issue has dropped in 
recent months to a low point of 36. The 
stock has subsequently recovered to cur- 
rent levels around 53 where we think it 
still constitutes a good business man’s 
commitment. 

Celanese Corporation of America is one 
of the foremost factors in the American 
rayon producing field. It has no funded 
debt and capitalization consists of about 
260,000 shares of two preferred issues and 
a million shares of no-par common stock. 


Housecleaning ? 


we income in 1927 was $2,750,000 or 
$1.72 per share of common, com- 
pared with only $900,000 or 50 cents per 
share in the previous year. Action of the 
stock and some rumors we have heard 
indicate that 1928 earnings will be con- 
siderably lower. 

It is our feeling that the company has 
decided to do some advisable houseclean- 
ing. It is also in process of considerable 
plant improvement and expansion. These 
factors may affect earnings for last year 
but we think the company will be all the 
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better for it and will soon be in position 
to go ahead once more. 

The stocks cannot be considered from 
an investment standpoint until the com- 
pany’s status becomes clearer but we like 
the common and the participating pre- 
ferred from a speculative angle. 


Goodyear Tire 


N the November Ist issue we called at- 

tention to the possibilities of Good- 
year common and advised purchase on an 
expected reaction below 85. The reaction 
developed with a low point of 75. Since 
then the stock had been moving almost 
steadily upward and has recently made a 
new high at 140. 

Despite this quick profit for those who 
bought the stock we can see even higher 
prices in the near future and would ad- 
vise taking only partial profits. 


Ford of England 


ISTED late last year on the New 

York Curb Market and issued at 
around’ 5, this stock has had a sensational 
run-up to around 24 within a couple 
weeks. There is no question of the long- 
pull merit of this stock and there is also 
no way of telling what excess value the 
public will give it in honor of its good 
future prospects and the magic name of 
Ford. 

Suffice it to say that in 1927 the com- 
pany earned $2,600,000 or only about 37 
cents per share on this stock, while in 
the better year of 1926 profits were only 
a little more than $4,000,000 or 58 cents 
per share. 

We think the stock is actually worth 
about what it was brought out at—around 
5. More Ford financing and public offer- 
ing abroad is promised for the current 
year, which may detract from this issue. 
The stock is currently giving signs of 
reaction after its breath-taking advance. 
If it gets back to more normal levels, 
perhaps around 10, we would feel favor- 
able toward its purchase. 


International Tel. & Tel. 


| bye nesnonerr stay Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corporation has recently brought 
out a new bond issue which we think is 
an attractive buy for either the long-pull 
or the short-turn, or both. About $57,- 
000,000 of 4% per cent. debentures of 
1939 constitute the issue and they dre al- 
ready selling at a small premium on a 
“when-issued” basis. The company is a 
strong and growing one, with telephone 
and other communication services in many 
foreign countries, and is now in process 
of absorbing properties of the Mackay 
Companies. 


Attractive Conversion Feature 


HE most attractive feature of the 

bonds is their conversion provision. 
The bonds may be exchanged for com- 
mon stock on a sliding scale—until July 1, 
1932 on a basis of $200 of bonds for $100 
of stock. The common stock is currently 
selling around 190. 
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CopPpER CONSUMPTION _ | Copper Exports 






. BETWEEN 1913 ano1926 COMPARED WITH 1*t QUARTER 1926 


1921 es 1928's GAIN> 
1267234 <—UuNITED STATES GAIN 
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EUROPE LOSS Ma 


what outlook for 


Copper Stocks? 


§ Significant developments are taking place in the copper industry. Between 
1913 and 1926—see diagram—copper consumption in the United States showed a 
rapid increase. Note at the end of this time Europe was actually consuming less 
copper than thirteen years before. 














§ But consider, at right, the trend now of copper exports. One of the broadest 
basic changes in any industry is here taking place in the copper industry. 


Are these coppers still 
a purchase— — 


Anaconda? Kennecott? New Cornelia? 


Magma? Granby? Calumet & Hecla? 
Chile? Roan Antelope? Tennessee? 
Greene Cananea? Calumet & Arizona? Cerro de Pasco? 


Why have these laggards in the market to date not done better — 
Mother Lode? Kay Copper? Idaho Copper? Seneca Copper? 


What should any holders of these four stocks do? 


§ All these stocks are covered, and the whole copper situation analyzed with 
care, in Special Report on Coppers prepared for our Clients. A few extra copies 
of this valuable report reserved for distribution, free—as long as the supply lasts. 


Clip Cen at Right 


American Securities 
Service 











American Securities Service 


7 
108 Norton-Lilly Building, New York 
Suite 108 | 
Norton-Lilly Building 
New York l 
: 
| 


Kindly send me your “Special Copper Stocks 
Report,” also copy of “Making Profits in Secur- 
ities,’ both free. 
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Forbes Stock 


Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1927 


No 676 $28 $3.58 
No 2,178 78 10.02 
100 260 160 10.02 


No 600 140 4.16¢ 


100 200 211 5.21 
100 2,152 139 9.42 
25 1,236 37 3.64 
100 1,800 168 5.02 
50 1,275 66 0.32 
No 770 — (66 6.308 
No 511 101 7.65 
No 252 = 35 6.25" 
No 800 843 9.00 
No 977. —s 50 5.17¢ 
No 1,123 54 3.26 
100 1,190 191 24.20 
100 1,160 an Nil 


100 350 898 8.43 
No 579 = 23 7.66 
No 875 = 23 2.61 
No 4,240 52 4.70 

25 11,380 10 0.50 
No 1,000 76 2.03 


No 4530 44 6.23 
10 3,680 18 3.76 


Earns, 1928 


m=months 


eeeees 


eereee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


j— FR) 
& 
10 S00 
383 


Bae F 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. 


June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. 





Div. Long Term Prices 1928 
Rate Price Range High Low 
Air Reduction. .......... $2 200- 67; ’24-’27 9714- 59 
Allied Chemical............ 6 170- 55; '22-27 25234-146 
Allis Chalmers............. 7 119- 41; ’24-’27 189 -115% 
Pmmerican GAs 6oiscisccccs 2 78- 39; ’26-27. 117%- 70% 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 116- 91; 25-27 111%4- 88% 
Amer, Locomotive......... 8 145- 64; ’23-'27 115 - 87 
Amer, Smelt. & Refin...... 8 189- 45; ’22-’27 285 -169 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... oe 96- 36; ’22-’27 9314- 55 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 186-114; ’22-27 211 -172 
Ammer. WOOGIE... .6sc:c0000% a 110- 16; ’22-'27 323%- 14 
Anaconda Copper.......... 6 67- 28; ’20-’27 11654- 53% 
Armour of Ill. “A”........ “o 27- 9; °25-’27 23%4- 11% 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 61- 37; '25-’27 75%4- 40% 
Atch., Topeka & S. F...... 10 200- 92; ’22-’27 204 -182% 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 268- 83; ’22-’27 1911%4-157% 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 140- 79; ’24-’27 63%- 50 
Baldwin Locomotive....... 7 266- 93; ’22-’27 285 -235 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 6 125- 33; ’22-’27 12554-10334 
«Re ern 2 56- 10; ’22-'27 53 - 20 
Bethlehem Steel........... és 97- 37; 20-27  863%4- 51% 
Borden Company.......... 6 170- 80; ’20-’27 187 -152 
Brook-Manhattan Trans.... 4 78- 9; 23-27 77%4- 53% 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 158- 56; ’24-’27 20334-139 
es are 2.50 51- 29; ’26-’27 5514- 44 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 5a 145- 45; ’24-’27 235 -139 
California Packing........ 4 79- 60; ’26-’27 8254- 6814 
Cored et Paseb. «0.000550 5 74- 23; ’20-'27 119 - 61% 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 219- 54; ’22-’27 21034-17514 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul, pfd... .. 55- 7;3-'22-'27  5954- 37 
Childs Company...... <2 440 45> 4: 725-27 64 <= 37 
oe en ee 3 44- 15; ’22-’'27 747%- 37% 
eS Le, ee 3 64- 28; ’25-'27 1401%4- 5434 
rrr ror 6 178- 80; ’24-’27 18014-127 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... Sea 97- 20; ’21-’27 8414- 5214 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 5 99- 83; 26-27 13854- 8914 
Consol. Gas of N. Y....... 3 156- 56; ’23-’27 113 - 74 
Comtmnental Canis c..i.c06:0.0i0is ss 94- 42; ’23-'27 6414- 53 
Continental Motors........ 0.80 16- 5; ’22-’27 20%4- 10 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 68- 31; ’24-’'27 94 - 64% 
Comets Shedl...c.cccosdes 5 98- 48; ’22-'27 93 - 69% 
Cuba Cane Sugar.......... oe 60- 9; ’20-’27 7%- 4% 
Cuban Amer, Sugar....... 1 38- 15; ’22-'27 2414- 153%4 
Curtiss Aeroplane......... 1 70- 5; ’24-’27 19234- 53% 
Davison Chemical......... a 81- 20; ’20-’27 6834- 34% 
Delaware & Hudson........ 9 230- 93; °22-’27 226 -163% 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 173-108; ’22-’27 150 -125% 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 10 344-154; ’26-’27 503 -310 
Elec. Power & Light...... 1 40- 15; ’25-’27 4814- 2834 
Be  Mhaedcbcncenscdes ss 70- 10; ’23-’27 7234- 4834 
Fleischmann Co............ 3 71- 32; ’26-’27 8934- 65 
Foundation Co.......cesses ni 184- 35; ’23-'27 5714- 36% 
Freeport Texas............ 6a 107- 7; ’24-’27 109%4- 43 
General Asphali........... is 97- 23; ’20-27 947%- 68 
General Electric........... 5a 147- 79; ’26-'27 212%4-124 
General Motors............ as 226- 55; ’24-’27 90%4- 73% 
Gen. Railway Signal....... 5 153- 60; ’25-’27 12354- 84%4 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 5 115- 50; ’24-’27 1233%- 97% 
Re ‘in 83- 35; ’22-'27 597%- 341% 
Goodrich, B. F.....cc0sss00s 4 97- 17; ’20-’27 10734- 68% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 70- 7; 22-27 140 - 45% 
Graham-Paige Motors..... ge 32- 7; '25-’27 61%4- 1634 
Great Northern, pfd........ 5 104- 50; ’23-’27 11434- 9314 
Gulf States Steel.......... 4 105- 40; ’22-°27 73%- 51 
Hudson & Manhat......... 2.50 66- 20; ’24-’27 73%4- 50% 
Hudson Motor............ 5 140- 19; ’22-'27 997%- 75 
eT eee 2r 36- 9; ’20-'27 84 - 29 
Illinois Central....... .... 7 140- 70; ’23-’27 14834-13134 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 54- 9; °2227 62 - 29 
Int. Business Machines..... 5 120- 38; ’26-’27 1663-114 
Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 70- 19; '22-°27 80 - 45% 
RT Pa 2.50 256- 67; ’20-’27 937%- 80 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... a 90- 10; 20-27 45 - 41% 
ee rrer ee 2.40 92- 28; ’20-’27  8636- 50 
Kelvinator Corp...........- ne 91- 6; ’26-'27 22%- 7% 
Kennecott Copper.......... 8 91- 25; ’22-’27 15034- 80% 
Ge i bd condambinan 1.20 82- 42; '26-’27 9134- 65 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. Yea ded 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended cele ee 30. {z) cole te 
(s) Partly estimated. 
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Prices 


16 
149 
85 


Before ch f 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. (v) aun — 
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Crowe 
Manufacturing 
Corporation 


Common Stock 


Increased output at lower cost 
is the basis for the world-wide 
demand for Crowe Saws. 


Profit by the assured expan- 
sion in this important indus- 
trial development. | 








Complete Details 
on Request. 


McCLURE & MADDEN 


44 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 
BEEkman 7185 
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Letter 


| Sent upon written request 


| for “Letter M’”’ 


BoEsEL & Co. 


26 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Jackson Bros., 
| 
| 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges 


Private wires to all offices 


Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Toledo, 
Baltimore, Kansas City, Duluth, 
Boston, Omaha, Lincoln, Neb., 
Springfield, Ill., Lafayette, Ind., 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Memphis, 
Milwaukee 
































Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Sees Record 
Trade in 1929 


Total Exports in 1928 Over 
Five Billion Mark— 
Canada Best Market 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


HE export year 1928 has certainly 
passed out in a blaze of almost un- 
precedented glory, the encouraging 
reflections of which are already evident in 
the continued acceleration of overseas 
business at the outset of 1929. In fact, 
the New Year bids fair to break all rec- 
ords in volume, if not in value; and the 
only reason that it will not attain the pre- 
mier post on the latter count is, of course, 
the excessively inflated boom prices of the 
War and immediately post-war years. 
According to preliminary estimates, the 
export totals of 1928 ran well over the 
five billion mark, the first time that has 
been attained since 1920. Indeed, the fig- 
ures for the closing months of the year 
ranged from sixty to eighty million dol- 
lars over corresponding months in 1927. 
The important thing is that these increases 
have not been built up on inflated prices, 
but represent actual volume expansion, 
primarily in the greatly increased ship- 
ments of fabricated wares. 


Manufactured Exports Gain- 
A> has been pointed out frequently in 

these columns, practically every man- 
ufactured export, with the exception of 
certain lines of rubber wares, has shown 
substantial increases in 1928 over 1927. 
In the case of automobiles and their ac- 
cessories, these increases are mounting to 
record figures as the months roll by. They 
have already displaced the consolidated 
groups of machinery (agricultural, elec- 
trical, and industrial) and probably have 
overtaken the values of petroleum exports, 
in which case automotive products stand 
second only to cotton in our export lists. 
In fact, at the rate which they are now 
moving forward, 1929 should show a 
notable further gain of this item in our 
total exports, which seems to presage 
within a comparatively few years the dis- 
placement of cotton from its long-retained 
premier post in our overseas commerce. 


Canada Best Market 


A S for the geographic distribution of 
this steadily mounting commerce, one 
or two significant tendencies may be noted 
with reference to the year which has just 
closed. Three or four markets are con- 
spicuous for the notable increase in our 
sales to them. First of all is Canada, 
which, for the first time in our history, 
stands at the head of the list of our for- 
eign markets, having supplanted her 
mother country in that position. Up to 
the first of November, 1928, our sales to 
our Northern neighbor were running sixty 
million dollars over the corresponding 
period for 1927 and they seem to be 
steadily gathering momentum. 

Another outstanding leader was Italy to 
whom our sales in 1928 were running 
nearly thirty per cent. over the 1927 fig- 
ure. It would appear that Mussolini’s re- 











Utility Opportunities 
of years ago 
will multiply in 1929 


The safest and a fast grow- 
ing branch of the public 
atility industry with total 
asset values estimated to 
be on a parallel with those 
of the gas, electric light 
and power companies still 
remains practically a virgin 
field for consolidation. 


In a new pamphlet we call 
attention to these new op- 
portunities and to the 
strong factor of safety and 
certain profits that have 
attended these investments. 
You are invited to send 


for a copy. 
Use the coupon below. 


DETWILER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Financing—Engineering 
Management of Public Utilities 
11 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 


Reading Newark 
Easton New Haven 


DETWILER & CO., Incorporated 
11 Broadway, New York 


Please send me copy of booklet on 
the new opportunities in public utility 
consolidation. 


NR i ga dewaencdeeeeeesdaeanawenbdee . 
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(Continued on page 75) 














Opportunities 
in 1929? 


Will there be similar 
investment opportuni- 
ties in 1929 to those 


which have occurred 
in 1928? 


An important analysis 
in our current bulle- 
tins. Free on request 
to interested investors. 


FINANCIAL 
| R.wW.Ms L 


»DIRECTOR 
Aristocracy 0 Successful Investors” 
126 URY ST. BOSTON 





Send Free Bulletin SBFM-6-52 
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Forbes Stock 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1928 Div. 
Par Shares Value 1927 m=>months Rate 
$50 1,211 $102 3.51 $3.13, 9 m eS errr $3.50 
25 1,754 28 Pore Liggett & Myers “B”.... 5a 
No 1,061 38 6.355 5.98, 12 m ie eerrrere 3a 
25 500 36 — “paacaa Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.60 
100 1,117 164 4300 =—séCh wes Louisville & Nashville..... 7 
No 736° 72 6.60 6.05, 9 m jE oS ee 6 
No 1,110 25 eer RR ME Mah ice corals 2 
No 408 18 2.02 3.73, 9m Magma Copper............ 4 
No 2,317 36 Nil Nil, 9 m EES: (a oer ss. 
No 1,414 46 1.92 2.12, 6 m9 Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 
No 808 123 481 2.53, 9 m Missouri-Kans-Texas ...... , 
100 828 125 0.98 4.31, 9 m Missouri Pacific .......... si 
No 3,423 12 ere Montgomery Ward........ .. 
No 2,730 18 8.30? 4.41,9 m Nash Motors.............. 6a 
25 2,047 45 Zi 5.31, 9 m National Biscuit........... 6 
No 200 29 Le rrr Nat. Bellas Hess........... a 
No 1,100 27 6.40 4.74, 9 m Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 
No__1,600 19 6.70 3.50, 6 m National Dairy Products... 3 
100 310 303 ee DIAUIOMED TCOE ssc 0:0.4:6..08.0.0%0 5 
No 2,546 14 i ee Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
100 4,216 147 15.28 5.26, 6 m New York Central......... 8 
100 3,035 207 15.41 7.05, 9 m N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 6 
100 1,571 106 6.12 4.45,9 m N. Y., N. H. & Hartford.. 4 
100 1,400 191 21.23 13.80, 9 m Norfolk & Western........ 10a 
No: 4,627 22 — £ «# ennear North American. .....0006 0: 10r 
100 480 174 ne Northern Pacific........... 5 
25 2,842 23 2.66 2.31, 9 m Pacific Gas & Elec......... 2 
10 3,004 18 3.913 7.28, 12 m Packard Motor...........- 3 
50 2,422 65 5.03 1.55, 6 m Pan Amer. Pet. “B”....... ee 
No 2,062 35 4.27 2.90, 9 m Paramount-Fam.-Lasky .... 3 
50 10,000 91 C28 seeaaies Pennsylvania R. R......... 3.50 
100 458 148 13.31 10.80, 9 m Pere Marquette........... 
No 2,407 47 2.06 2.40, 6 m4 Phillips Petroleum......... 1.50 
No 197 Nil Nil Nil, 9 m Pierce-Arrow “A” ....cc003 
No 4,251 20 3.20 2.41, 9 m Postum Company.......... 3 
No 524 19 ‘A Pressed Steel Car....c.00s 2. 
No 4,154 26 2 tCS iwi Public Service of N. J...... 2 
No 3,375 82 3.60" 3.71, 9 m Pullman Incorporated...... 4 
No 1,155 15 6.98 7.54, 9 m Radio Corporation’ ........ in 
50 1,400 8&5 —— panes EE Net eh askinw winds 4 
No 1,319 a 0.574 Nil, 6 m Remington-Rand, Inc....... a 
10 2,000 16 2.36 2.28, 9 m OD) RIES s..6 5 biacctaeiinveseiare 1.50a 
No 300 221 4.23 2.53, 9 m Republic Iron & Steel..... a 
100 655 138 10.75 6.74, 9 m St. Louis-San Fran........ 8a 
100 164 176 oe 0.97, 9 m St. Louis-Southwestern..... .. 
100 370 =115 Nil Nil, 9 m Seaboard Air Line......... .. 
No 4,200 33 BMG ss sibwinar Sears MOCHCK.. css 2cses 2.50 
No 4,509 55 Zire Sinclair Consol. Oil........ .. 
100 100 214 er Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ 6 
100 3723 157 | re Southern Pacific........... 6 
100 1,300 188 14.38 7.45,9 m Southern Railway......... 8g 
No 1,296 67 rrr Standard Gas & Elec...... 3.50 
No 12,594 44 Ll rT standard Oil of Cal....... 2.50 
25 24,145 46 —— 8 = - eee Standard Oil of N. J....... 1.50a 
25 17,120 31 oo, 2S tisé. weve Standard Oil of N. Y...... 1.60 
No 44 8.67 9.13, 9 m Stewart-Warner .......... 6 
No 1,875 52 6.09 6.58, 9 m Studebaker Corp........... 5 
25 7,264 40 —- 8 eens Texas Corporation........ 3 
No 2,540 7 4.76 4.07,9 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
No 1,201 24 8.51 5.33, 6 m Timken Roller Bearing..... 6a 
100 600 63 7.20 3.33, 6 m Tobacco Products......... u 
No 645 39 5.38 4.15,9m Underwood Elliot Fisher.. 4 
25 3,789 43 2.65 2.25, 9 m Unie Onl of Cal.......... 2 
100 2,223 188 rrr Umiom Pacthic.......ccc0.0. 10 
No 2,500 76 7.85 7.08, 9 m Wate Pxtits.. oos.5s000:00cs 5.50a 
No 600 53 4.23 0.02, 6 m U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 2 
100 240 171 7.26 3.65, 6 m U, S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 
No 398 51 1.78 4.39, 9 m a Rae 
No 733 «53 7.53° 8.63, 15 m U. S. Realty & Improve.... 4 
100 810 162 Nil Nil, 6 m TS Pe 
No 7,116 205 8.80 8.17,9 m =e ere 7 
100 666 155 1.76 1.42,9 m Wabash Railway.......... .. 
100 600 106 ) | roe Western Pacific........... .. 
100 998 186 15.10 11.34, 9 m Western Union............ 8 
No 3,172 17 2.70 1.46, 9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
50 2,290 72 6.814 6.60, 12 m Westinghouse Electric..... a 
50 55 Nil 1.45, 6 m White Motors............. 1 
5§ 2,526 15 2.04 2.85, 9 m Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 
25 ,900 34 9.06 1.04, 6 m Woolworth, F. W.......... 5 
No 38 3.77 6.64, 9 m Wright Aeronautical....... 2 
(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
e 30. r ° 
2. 0 Yer ended August a (ky 1. September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 





' 40- 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
) Year ended November 30. 
sh. United Cigar Scrip. (v) 9 months. 


(u) 2/ 
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Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


Price Range 


127- 40; ’22-’27 
128- 48; ’24-’27 
64- 10; °22-’27 
178- 35; ’23-’27 
160- 84; ’22-’27 


242- 25; ’22-’27 
244- 54; ’22-'27 
59- 26; ’22-’27 
64- 12; ’21-’27 
62- 22; ’20-’27 
5S7- 7; ’22-'27 
62- 8; ’22-’27 
123- 12; ’22-’27 


102- 52; ’26-’27 
187- 38; ’23-’27 
85- 31; ’23-'27 
54- 37; °26-’27 
82- 30; ’23-’27 
181- 63; ’20-'27 
27- 16; ’26- 27 
172- 72; '22-’27 
241- 67; ’23-’27 
63- 9; ’22-'27 
202- 88; ’21-’27 
75- 22; '24-'27 
102- 43; ’22-’27 
50- 31; 1927. 
61- 9; °22-'27 
96- 34; ’21-'27 
128- 40; °20-’27 
68- 33; ’22-’27 
141- 36; ’23-’27 
60- 16: ’20-'27 
83- 6; '20-27 
126- 62; ’25-’27 
114- 37; ’20-'27 
46- 31; ’26-’27 
85- 73; 1927 


101- 26; ’24-'27 
124- 51; °22-'27 
47- 20; 1927 
30- 12; ’22-’27 
76- 40; ’22-’27 
117- 20; ’22-'27 
93- 20; ’22-'27 
41- 2; ’22-27 
92- 44; ’26-'27 
°20- 27 
°20-’27 
22-27 
a es 
: °24-'27 
; °26-27 
= "Fe er 
« 22427 
= °20-'27 
* °24-'27 


; '22-’27 
; °26-’27 
; 22-27 
; °22-27 


- 23-27 
; °24-'27 
a» My a 
; '26-27 
- aes 
> 22-24 
; °22-'27 
; ’26-’27 
; ’20-’27 
a | 
5 °22-'27 
> "22-24 
Zea 
1927 
ae Ag f 
s 2227 


144- 42; 
127- 
149- 
69- 


95- 6: 


116 - 84% 
123%4- 80% 
77 - 49% 
8834- 44%4 
15914-13934 
110 - 83 

18734-134 

75 - 43% 


-115% 


112 - 80% 
195%4-15934 
24934- 41 
101%4- 47% 
13314- 64% 
136-115 
46 - 21% 
1961-156 
146-1213, 
80%4- 5434 
1983-175 
97° - 585% 
118 - 92% 


56%- 43% 
163 - 56% 
58%- 373% 
5634- 47% 
7414- 61% 
154 -124% 
53%- 35% 
30%- 18% 
741%4- 613% 
33%4- 18 
8034- 41%4 
94 - 77% 
420 - 85% 
11934- 94% 
3614- 23% 
3514- 22% 
9414- 491% 
122 -109 
124%- 67% 
30%4- 115% 
19714- 82% 


1311%4-117% 
16554-139% 
8134- 51% 
80 - 53 


593%- 3734 
4414- 2834 
122 - 77% 
8714- 57 


7434- 50 
8214- 62% 
154 -112% 
118%%- 93 


8834- 63 
58 - 42% 
2247-18614 
148 -131% 
53 - 38 
138 -102% 
51 - 22 
9354- 61% 
63%4- 27 
17214-132¥% 


96%- 51 

38 - 28% 
201 -139% 
573%- 42% 
144 - 88% 
4334- 30% 
32%4- 17% 
22534-17514 
289 - 69 


211 
254 


%o 
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(e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
(q) Before charges for 
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| 
Walter J.Fahy& Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
44 Pine Street, New York 


UPTOWN OFFICES 
522 Fifth Avenue 
12 West 44th Street 














Group Banking 


Approximately 90% of the banks 
in the United States have deposits 
of less than $2,500,000. Such 
banks cannot afford the special- 
ized personnel to deliver the 
same service that large city hanks 
supply. The customer of the 
smaller bank, however, is entitled 
to banking service on a par with 
metropolitan institutions. 


A brochure describing the man- 
ner in which this is made possible 
through the Group Banking 
operations of American Financial 
Corporation of New York and its 
affiliated regional companies, will 
be sent upon request. 
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Sees Record Trade in 1929 
(Continued from page 73) 


constructive program is producing some 
substantial benefits in the shape of in- 
creased buying power for American wares. 

A third interesting item, from the point 
of view of markets, is the notable recovery 
of China from the depths of its difficulties 
in recent years. Our exports to that 
awakening republic for 1928 were nearly 
fifty per cent. in excess of those for 1927; 
indeed, the totals in the closing months of 
last year were double those of the cor- 
responding period for 1927. This improve: 
ment in China was reflected in our in- 
creasing sales to Japan, whose buying 
power, as has been frequently noted, re- 
acts directly from that of her leading 
market. There again we have observed a 
ten per cent. growth in our exports during 
the past twelve months. 

More moderate but gratifying have 
been the advances in such desirable mar- 
kets as Spain, Argentina, Mexico (which 
seems at last to be on the up-grade), New 
Zealand, and South Africa. 


“Trade With Germany Falls Off 


6 a darker spot of the picture was 
characterized by a falling off in our 
1928 trade as against that of 1927 in the 
case of Germany, the United Kingdom, 
Cuba, India, and Australia. All of these 
are prime markets and anything curtailing 
their buying power should be closely 
scrutinized by American exporters. In the 
case of Germany this discrepancy is due 
more to the abnormally high purchases in 
1927 rather than to any serious falling off 
in the past year. In Britain and Cuba, 
however, the distress is more basic, due 
in each case to prolonged difficulties in 
staple industries, relief for which is re- 
grettably not yet in sight. 

In Latin America the general business 
repercussions of Mr. Hoover’s trip have 
been entirely favorable. Such goodwill 
missions, if the experience of similar visits 
by high European officials is any criterion, 
do have an unmistakable effect upon larger 
business enterprises, especially those hav- 
ing contacts with Governments. 


Foreign Buyers’ Wants 


S an indication of the trend of active 

demand for typical American ex- 
ports, it may be interesting to note that 
during the past month fifteen foreign 
buyers were reported to the office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in New York City, 734 Custom- 
house. Among these were the following: 


Country Buyers Commodity 

Argentina 2 Road-making machinery 
and materials, agri- 
cultural implements ; 
airplanes. 

Austria 2 Storage batteries; mis- 
cellaneous. 

China 1 Automotive accessories. 

Egypt 1 Agricultural implements 

Finland 1 Machinery 

Hungary 1 Tractors, automobiles, 


agricultural imple- 
ments, stone crusher. 

Java 1 Artificial fertilizer and 
heavy chemicals, brass 
and copper. 
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Investment 


Securities 


F. S. Smithers & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


15 Broad St. New York 
































New Zealand 1 Electric products. 

Poland 1 Lamps and lanterns. 

Sweden 1 Motion picture ma- 
chinery. 

Uruguay 1 Road machinery. 
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(without borrowing) 


It has been proved 
possible to so in- 
crease capital in an 
investment lifetime! 


The future—in which you 
are interested — should 
offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for profit in stocks. 


Send for complete 


details NOW 


Rees 
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Government Bonds 
Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 








£ on BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd, LONDON, and their 
correspondents throughout the world; also Letters of Credit in $ on 


THE KIDDER PEABODY ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
BOSTON or NEW YORK 





We issue confirmed Circular and Commercial Letters of Credit in 



































The 
American Founders 
Group 


includes the following four investment com- 
panies of the general management type, which 
have total resources exceeding $120,000,000 


International Securities 
Corporation of America 


Second International 
Securities Corporation 


United States & British 
International Company, Ltd. 


American & General 
Securities Corporation 





American Founders 
CORPORATION 


50 Pine Street New York 



































How Many of Your Executives Read Forbes? 
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H S. MORGAN, second son of J. P. 
eMorgan, T. S. Lamont, son of 
Thomas W. Lamont, and Henry P. Davi- 
son, son of the late H. P. Davison, all 
under 31, have been admitted to partner- 
ship in J. P. Morgan & Company. Thomas 
Newhall and Edward Hopkinson, Jr., have 
also been made partners. 

Junius S. Morgan, Jr., and Walter S. 
Gifford, president of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, were elected di- 
rectors of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

David G. Ong was elected president of 
the United States Leather Company, suc- 
ceeding Hiram S. Brown who resigned 
to become president of Radio-Keith-Or- 
pheum, Inc. Mr. 
Ong was assis- 
tant to Mr. 
Brown since 
1925. 

George W. 
Bovenizer, Lew- 
is L. Strauss and 
Sir William 
Wiseman have 

David G. Ong been made part- 
ners in Kuhn, Loeb & Company. Dr. A. 
A. Mitten has been elected chairman of the 
board of the Mitten bank, succeeding T. 
E. Mitten. W. K. Myers succeeds Dr. 
Mitten as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and T. E. Mitten as president. 


Colonel T. H. Barton has been elected 
president and a director of the Lion Oil 
Refining Company. 

Samuel S. Fontaine, for more than 
twenty-five years financial editor of the 
New York World, has resigned to become 
a member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Benjamin Hill & Company. 

Colonel F. R. Kenney has resigned as 
president of the Marland Oil Company. 





ILLIAM B. WARD, who retired 

a year ago as chairman of the Ward 
Baking Corporation, has returned to ac- 
tive management of the company as its 
president, succeeding George B. Smith. 

Abram F. Myers, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, has forwarded his 
resignation to President Coolidge. 

Lawrence D. Thornton has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created office of 
general sales manager of Rotoprint Grav- 
ure Company, Inc., of Jamaica, L. I. 

Norman T. Robertson was elected presi- 
dent of the recently formed GermanicsFire 
Insurance Company. 

David Sarnoff and Colonel John Simp- 
son have been elected directors of the 
Second General American Investors Com- 
pany, Inc. 


‘ears. F. MERSELES, presi- 
dent, Johns-Manville Corporation, has 
been elected a director of the Celanese 
Corporation of America. 

E. R. Tappen has been elected secretary 
of the New York Curb Exchange. 

Charles C. Putnam, controller of the 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, has been elected 
a member of the advisory board of the 


Brooklyn office of the Chemical National 
Bank. 
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H. H. Dewey has been elected vice- 
president of the International General 
Electric Company, in supervision of all 
interests of the company in connection with 
Russian business. 

B. L. Winchell and Frank W. Love- 
joy have been elected directors of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

E. I. Lewis has been elected chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Frank W. Harwood has been appointed 
advertising manager, and a director, of 
the American Cigar Company. 

Frank A. Ketcham, formerly _ vice- 
president, was elected president of the 
Graybar Electric Company, succeeding Al- 
bert L. Salt who becomes chairman. The 
Graybar Company is now wholly the prop- 
erty of its employees. 

Colonel Joseph W. McIntosh, former 
controller of the Currency, has become a 
partner in the firm of W. J. William & 
Company. 

Henry A. Fehn has been elected presi- 
dent of the Sweets Company of America. 

The nomination of Sherman J. Lowell, 
of New York, as a membor of the Tariff 
Commission was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. 





Cuba Frees Sugar From 
Restriction 


RESIDENT Gerardo Machado y 

Morales of Cuba signed an agreement 
drawn up by Dr. E. Molinet, Secretary 
of Agriculture, which removes sugar 
restrictions from the forthcoming crop. 

The agreement, which goes into effect 
immediately, not only rescinds the 
famous Tarafa act which limited plant- 
ing, cutting and grinding, but also allows 
shippers greater freedom in marketing 
their sugar products without the func- 
tioning of the export commission. 

Divided into seven sections, the Moli- 
net agreement provides for: 

1. Freedom of planting. 

2. Unrestricted and ungoverned mar- 
keting of sugar by growers and grinders 
in markets considered equitable. 

3. Limitation of the operations of the 
export commissian. 

4. That the commission continue to 
function in a statistical capacity. 

5. That the export commission liqui- 
date up to Jan. 31, 1929, all sugar mark- 
eted through its recommendations. 

6. That the commission place at the 
disposal of the authorities and sugar 
men all aid and advice. 

7. All the foregoing to be considered 
temporarily in force and subject to 
change. 

In the summary and resolution of the 
agreement, it is decreed that the power 
of the export commission be limited and 
that it shall not assign for the moment 
any particular amount of sugar to be 
sold, but allow sales to rest with ex- 
porters. 

The lifting of Sugar restrictions fol- 
lows the operation for three years of 
the Tarafa act, which was drafted for 
the purpose of limiting the supply of 
sugar exports and with the vobject of 
bringing the sugar business within the 
directive scope of the government. On 
account of economic depression in the 
island attributed to this restriction, lead- 
ing sugar growers and grinders this year 
requested the President to repeal the 
Tarafa act and to allow them to grow, 
grind and sell unrestrictedly. 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


A MESSAGE to Owners, 


Business Managers 


and Directors 
of the Active Businesses of Today 
































O THOSE who have Group Insurance and to those who 

have not—these facts are of interest. Management all 
across the country has already said: “‘Group Insurance does 
pay,” and yet over 40 per cent of all the workers in this 
country have no insurance of any kind, and only 30 per cent 
are insured for over $500. You can materially improve 
these figures through Group Insurance. 


The cost of Group Life Insurance is negligible. As 
compared with the benefits possible under a contributory 
plan, the cost of Group Insurance is well within even a 
modest company budget. 


One of the quickest ways for the employee to appreciate 
what you have already done for him, or are willing to do, 
is for him to learn to budget his family expenses. 

The John Hancock Monthly Home Budget Sheet will 
help to accomplish this. We shall be glad to send copies 
free upon request. 


" THRIFT WEEK ° 
January 17-23, 1929 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
INQUIRY BUREAU 


197 CLARENDON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





Please send me a free copy of the John Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet. I enclose 2c. to cover postage. 











OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 
























Curmanco Letter Rack 
FOR EFFICIENCY 


Save Time, Clears Your Desk for 
Action. Handles, Sorts, Classifies and 


Distributes the papers of your daily work. It saves time 
and labor, relieving you from shuffling and reshuffling 
papers many times every day. It provides a place for 


every paper, with each paper in its place. ey are 
needed on every desk from Manager to Office Boy. 

Ys arias setae ) Letter Size $5.00 

Des dois ages ) Cap Size... $7.00 


Check size and quantity desired. Pin 
ad to letter and MAIL TODAY 


CURRIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Olive Green Art Steel 17 N. W. Terminal Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Convertible Bonds Find Favor 






Among Investors 


New Security Buyers Want Something More Than Fixed Return — 


Conversion or Warrant Privilege Often Effective 


in Causing 


Price Appreciation—Younger Generation’s Attitude on Stocks 


F all the many interesting develop- 

ments witnessed in Wall Street last 

year perhaps the most significant 
was the well defined expansion in popu- 
larity of common stocks as contrasted with 
bonds. Investment bankers, quick to sense 
changing moods and tastes of investors, 
were compelled to recognize this trend, for 
they discovered bond issues were much 
more readily sold when stock purchase 


warrants or conversion privileges were at- , 


tached. 
Whether or not too much significance 


is being attached to this development in - 


certain quarters remains to be seen, but in 
any event not a few analytical bankers are 
inclined to believe there is a growing drift 
to two rather distinct types of investments 
—common stocks and high grade obliga- 
tions. 


New Class of “Investors” 


HE younger generation of investors 

that has come into the market since 
the war, it is argued by these bankers, 
want something more than a _ mere 
“I. O. U.,” which is redeemed with scarcely 
a word of thanks if the borrower is suc- 
cessful or which becomes a mere scrap of 
paper in the maze of legal technicalities if 
the borrower fails and is forced into bank- 
ruptcy. This younger generation is imbued 
with the spirit of romance, the willingness 
to take a chance in the hope and expecta- 
tion of gaining riches—or nothing. “Shoot 
the works,” the cry of the winner at the 
races or at a game of chance, typifies the 
mood of this growing class of security 
buyers. Time enough to buy bonds when 


By William Russell White 














Price Div. 
PE CRORE ice én siecanoree 85 $4 
BOO, BEC, - i.5:0sioseiicwas 63 3* 
PERREIR 34 os a0 san samc 195 10 
Re. GRR 32 cs 
*Including extras. 
a) Yr. ended Aug. 31, 1928. 





| Stocks Into Which Bonds Are Convertible 


Common Stock 


5.1 


Yield Shares 1927. High Low 

4.7% 618,826 $6.90 873% 56 
48 1,334,453 5.98(a 77 4914 
2,416,293 18.74 204 18234 
1,174,060 (b 40% 22% 


| b) New company began operations Jan. 13, 1928. 


Earned Prices, 1928 














they’ve made their fortune in stocks and 
grown old. That the idea. 

Old-time conservative bankers hesitate 
to accept this view, for they have seen 
many ups and downs of the stock market 
and they still believe stocks are too high 
when the yield based on the current divi- 
dend falls to or below the level prevailing 
for good bonds. 


Yield Not Considered 


HAT does the yield mean to the 

working man who buys five or ten 
shares of stock ata time? Quarterly divi- 
dend checks of $5 or $10, perhaps. He 
doesn’t stop to figure whether the yield on 
his investment is 5 or 10 per cent. All he 
knows is he is a partner in some business. 
He may have bought a Chrysler, a Hud- 
son, or a Graham-Paige car, liked it and 
felt he wanted to own some of the stock. 
He may have eaten his lunches regularly 
in Childs, he may have become accustomed 
to patronizing any of a dozen of the prom- 
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inent chain groceries, he may have noticed 
many of his friends were smoking the 
same brand of cigarettes. So he buys the 
stocks, not for the immediate return, but 
for what he believes the future holds in 
store for the several companies whose 
stores or products he comes in contact 
with daily, 

Not all security buyers are in a position 
“to take a chance,” however, so bonds will 
not disappear entirely from circulation 
There is no reason to believe banks will 
refuse to accept them as collateral so long 
as a market remains, 


Convertible Bonds Attractive 


HERE always will be a demand for 

high grade obligations, municipals 
and the like, securities suitable for institu- 
tions, saving banks, trustees, etc. The 
middle class may be composed largely of 
bonds to which are attached special stock 
privileges. These are designed to appeal 
to the investor who cannot afford to as- 
sume the risk of the common stockholder, 
but who nevertheless wishes to have an 
interest in the borrower’s business to the 
extent of something more than a mere 
creditor. If the borrower makes good, the 
security holder may exercise the stock 
purchase privilege and gain a profit or 
convert his holdings into common stock 
and share in the success. If there is a 
failure, the position as creditor gives the 
holder a preferred position over the stock- 
holder in the settlement. 

These special privileges naturally are 
reflected marketwise if the stocks to which 
they are linked advance. Therefore, it is 
not difficult to see why the popularity of 
bonds of this kind has grown rapidly. 
Some bonds with conversion features have 
advanced almost sensationally in the last 
year, reaching levels that make the yield 
infinitessimally small. 

Several bond issues of this type will be 
discussed here. The reader must bear in 
mind, however, they have been selected not 
with the idea of attempting to choose 
those that may advance, but rather with 
the purpose of showing several types that 
may suit one purpose or another. 
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Subscriptions have been received in excess of this offering. 


$3,000,000 
Neisner Brothers Realty, Inc. 


6% Convertible Sinking Fund Gold Debentures 


Convertible into Common Stock of 


Neisner Brothers, Inc. 


Interest and Sinking Fund Payable from monthly rentals under leases by 


Neisner Brothers, Inc. 


To be dated December 15, 1928 To mature December 15, 1948 


Principal and interest payable in United States gold coin in New York. Interest payable semi-annually June 15 and December 15 without deduction for normal 
Wederal income tax not in excess of 2% per annum. Pennsylvania and Connecticut 4 mills tax, Michigan and District of Columbia 5 mills tax, and Massachusetts 
6% income tax refundable. Non-redeemable until April 1, 1931. Redeemable on April 1, 1931, or at any time thereafter, at the option of the Company, as a 
ehole or in part by lot, at 110 and accrued interest, upon thirty days’ published notice. Semi-annual sinking fund commencing March 1, 1934, sufficient to retire 
each year 344% of the principal amount of the authorized issue of Debentures. Coupon Debentures in interchangeable denominations of $1,000 and $500, reyisterable 
as to principal only. The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, Trustee. 


Conversion Privilege: These Debentures are convertible at the option of the holder, upon five days’ written notice, at the principal office 
ef The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, into Common Stock of Neisner Brothers, Inc., at the following prices: To and 
including March 1, 1931, at $200 per share; thereafter to and including March 1, 1932, at $250 per share; thereafter to and including March 
1, 1933, at $300 per share; thereafter to and including March 1, 1934, at $350 per share. In case any Debentures are called for redemption 
during the existence of the conversion privilege, the holders may exercise the right of conversion on or prior to the tenth day before the 
date of actual redemption. This conversion right is protected in the event of stock dividends, stock split-ups, consolidation, merger or 
sale of assets, as provided in the Trust Agreement. 





Mr. A. H. Neisner, President of Neisner Brothers Realty, Inc., summarjzes from his letter as follows: 


History and Business of Neisner Brothers Realty, Inc.: Neisner Brothers Realty, Inc. has been incorporated under the laws of Delaware 
for the purpose of acquiring certain store properties in fee and certain store leasehold properties. Upon the completion of the present 
financing and transactions incidental thereto, it will own the fee or the leasehold (or the entire beneficial interest in the fee or leasehold) 
of approximately 60 store properties. These properties will be leased or sub-leased to Neisner Brothers, Inc. for terms expiring Decem- 
ber 15, 1953 (except where the present leases expire prior to that date, in which cases the leases or sub-leases to Neisner Brothers, Inc. 
will be for the full terms of the present leases). 


Many of these properties are located in the center of the best re tail sections of the most important cities of the United States. Among 
these are the following: 


Chicago, Ill. (11) Detroit, Mich. (8) St. Louis, Mo. (3) 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. s Boston, Mass. 
Rochester, N. Y. (3) St. Paul, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Flint, Mich. Pontiac, Mich. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lansing, Mich. Wilmington, Del. Worcester, Mass. 


Business of Neisner Brothers, Inc.: Neisner Brothers, Inc. operates a chain of 35 variety stores in leading American cities. Expansion 
plans for ee sy tg the opening of at least 18 additional units. Sales for 1927 were $6,477,100 and for 1928 are over $10,250,000, an 
increase of over lo. 


Terms of Issue and Provisions of Trust Agreement: In the opinion of counsel, these Debentures will be the direct obligations of Neisner 
Brothers Realty, Inc., which will own fees and leasehold properties app raised at an aggregate value in excess of $7,000,000. In the Trust 
Agreement the Company will covenant that during the life of the Debentures it will not create a mortgage on any fee or leasehold prop- 
erty listed in the Trust Agreement (which include over 90% of all properties now owned) unless the Debenture holders are ratably secured 
thereby, or unless the Company adds an amount to the sinking fund equivalent to the present appraised value of such property. In the 
event of sale of any property so listed, during the life of the Debentures, the entire cash proceeds shall be added to the sinking fund. At 
no time during the life of the Debentures shall the aggregate principal amount of the Debentures and of all other evidences of funded 
debt of the Company exceed 65% of the appraised value of the properties then owned. 


Earnings: The leases of Neisner Brothers Realty, Inc. provide for an annual net rental, payable monthly in cash, by Neisner Brothers, 
Inc. During the life of the Debentures this annual net rental shall never be less than the requirements for interest and sinking fund 
on the outstanding Debentures, for the rentals payable on the properties held, and for proper amortization thereof. 


In the opinion of auditors, the rental payable to Neisner Brothers Realty, Inc. under the said leases is an operating charge on the con- 
solidated gross revenue of Neisner Brothers, Inc. The net earnings of Neisner Brothers, Inc. for the year 1927, after all charges (includ- 
ing all rentals and interest items) except managers’ bonuses and income taxes, were $583,857. The management estimates that this figure 
for 1928 will be in excess of $800,000. 


Purpose of Issue: The proceeds of these Debentures will be used in connection with the acquisition of these properties, and for other 
corporate purposes. 


Management: Neisner Brothers Realty, Inc. is under the same executive management and control as Neisner Brothers, Inc. The man- 
agement and control of this business will continue with those who are responsible for its successful development. 


We offer these Debentures when, as and tf issued and accepted by us, subject to the approval of Messrs. Cadwalader, Wickersham and Taft for the 
Bankers, and Edwin C. Redfern, Esq., Rochester, N. Y., for the Company. Appraisals by Messrs. Lester Simon and Company, Chicago, and 
the Harrison Real Estate Corporation, Buffalo. It is expected that delivery will be made tn the form of temporary or definitive Debentures, or 
interim receipts of The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, on or about January 15, 1929. 


Price 10744 and accrued interest 


George H. Burr & Co. 


The above statements are not guaranteed, but are obtained from sources we believe to be reliable, and upon which we have acted in the purchase of these Debentures 
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International Cement 5s 


Hew International Cement Corporation, 
one of the leading cement producers 
in this country, with properties in Cuba 
and South America, has a funded debt of 
$18,000,000, consisting of an issue ot 
twenty-year 5 per cent. convertible deben- 
tures, due May 1, 1948. 

The debentures are convertible into com- 
mon stock of the company up to May 1, 
1933, at the rate of eleven shares for each 
$1,000 debenture; thereafter up to May 1, 
1938, at the rate of ten shares for each 
debenture; thereafter to May 1, 1943, into 
nine shares and thereafter to maturity at 
the rate of eight shares. In case the de- 
bentures are called for redemption, the call 
price being 105, the conversion privilege 
extends to five days prior to the redemp- 
tion date. 

Earnings of the company have been 
showing up well in spite of generally un- 
favorable conditions in the domestic field, 
attributed to foreign competition. Net in- 
come rose to a new high record in 1927 at 
$4,554,000, equal to $6.90 a share on the 
outstanding common stock, compared with 
$4,355,000, or $6.52 a share in 1926. Com- 
mon stock outstanding was increased in 
1926 to 618,826 shares of no par value 
with the offering of 56,250 shares to stock- 
holders. 

The debentures were recently quoted at 
slightly above 96 to yield a little more than 
5% per cent. 


Loew’s Incorporated 6s 


[> Incorporated has outstanding 
about $13,750,000 fifteen-year 6 per 
cent. debentures, to which were attached 
warrants entitling the holder to purchase 
common stock in the ratio of five shares 
for each $1,000 debenture at $55 a share 
at any time before April 2, 1931. The de- 
bentures, callable on thirty days’ notice at 
105 have been selling recently at about 
111 to yield about 4.80 per cent. 

The company is an important factor in 
the amusement field, owning, leasing and 
directing about 115 theatres in the United 
States and Canada through subsidiary and 
affiliated companies. It is a large pro- 
ducer and distributor of motion pictures 
through Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corpo- 
ration, a wholly owned subsidiary. 

Net earnings in the year ended August 
31, 1928, totaled $8,568,000, equal to $5.98 
a share on the common stock, compared 
with net of $6,737,000, or $6.35 a share, in 
the preceding year, the outstanding shares 
having been 1,334,453 in 1928 and 1,060,- 
885 in 1927. 


Associated Gas & Electric 416s 


“ Pipenibive< cary and warrant privileges 
are combined in the twenty-year 434 
per cent. debenture issue of the Associated 
Gas & Electric Company. The debentures 
are convertible at any time on or before 
January 2, 1931, into class A stock at the 
rate of twenty shares for each $1,000 de- 
benture. In addition the debentures car- 
ried stock purchase warrants detachable 
after October 31, 1928, for the purchase 
after that date and until January 2, 1931, 
of sixteen shares of class A stock and nine 
shares of common stock for each $1,000 
debenture for $1,000, payable in cash or 
debentures at par. 


Atchison Convertible 41¢s 


HE Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
recently authorized the issuance of 
$30,204,000 twenty-year 434 per cent. con- 
vertible debentures, which were offered to 
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stockholders at par. More will doubtlessly 
be heard of this bond issue by the time 
the conversion privilege becomes operative 
December 1, 1930. On and after that date 
the bonds become convertible into com- 
mon stock in the ratio of six shares of 
common for each $1,000 debenture, the 
effect of the privilege being to give bond- 
holders the right at any time within eight 
years to buy the common at $166 2/3 a 
share. The privilege expires December 1, 
1938. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently approved the issue, and the road 
announced subscription warrants would be 
mailed to stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 23. The right to subscribe began Janu- 
ary 7 and will expire February 7. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


HE Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 

Pacific Railroad has outstanding a 
convertible bond issue, $182,000,000 
convertible adjustment mortgage, 5’s, due 
January 1, 2000. Holders have the privi- 
lege of exchanging them for five shares 
of preferred and five shares of com- 
mon. The bonds have been selling re- 
cently at about 77, offering a fairly liberal 
yield and the prospect of eventual market 
appreciation if the reorganized St. Paul is 
able to regain its position in the Northwest 
rail field. Thus far the conversion privi- 
lege has been of no value, inasmuch as 
the preferred stock sells at about 47 and 
the common at about 32. The road has 
done better in the last year or two, how- 
ever, and with a continuance of favorable 
agricultural conditions in its territory 
should be able to effect a steady re- 
covery in coming years. 





Making Explosives Safe 


H IGH-SPEED cinematographic ap- 
paratus has been constructed to 
photograph explosions of various kinds 
of dynamite to assist in determining 
their probable safety in coal mines, the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, announces in a_ statement 
describing its experiments with the ex- 
plosives. 


Various types of apparatus have been 
devised to measure the properties of an 
explosive which determines its suitabil- 
ity for a given operation. A newly de- 
signed piece of apparatus photographs 
the pressures waves sent out by a de- 
tonating explosive and gives an indica- 
tion of the effect of these pressure 
waves in causing ignitions of the in- 
flammable mixtures found in coal mines. 


Approved List for Safety 


There are now 135 explosives on the 
list of explosives permissible for use in 
coal mines, all of which have passed 
satisfactorily the Bureau’s tests for 
safety and suitability. Permissible ex- 
plosives are steadily replacing unap- 
proved types of explosives in coal mines. 

All samples of explosives submitted 
for permissibility tests, samples submit- 
ted for special tests, and samples col- 
lected in the field are analyzed chem- 
ically. 

This work is routine in nature but 
often because of new mixtures requires 
the development of original analytical 
procedures. Methods are now being de- 
veloped for the determination of ethy- 
lene glycol dinitrate and nitrosugar in 
nitro-glycerin. 
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—A guide, clear and easily readable, that will 
help solve your investment problem; 
—A compact, interesting description of various 
types of bonds and other securities; 
—An analysis of the investor's needs and of 
ways to meet them— 
this and other information of value to all investors 
is contained in brief form in our new booklet, 
“How To Invest Money”. It requires only half an 
hour’s reading time. A copy will be sent to any- 
one who is genuinely interested in investments. 
Simply write for 


BOOKLET A-1011 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS g INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Straus BurLpInG 
79 Post Street 
SAN Francisco 


Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
New York 
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Ft Business 
Realignments 





Industry in the United States is 
changing rapidly from a local to a 
national status. 


Hundreds of small factories, which 
formerly supplied their immediate 
territories, have grown or been 
merged into great corporations whose 
branded products are internationally 
known. 


The transition has brought about 
drastic readjustments in manufactur- 
ing, merchandising and marketing 
methods which necessarily have 
created new and broader banking 
requirements. 


The facilities of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany have kept pace with changing 
conditions. It is equipped to meet 
the expanding demands of national 
enterprises, and through long indus- 
trial experience is able to be of prac- 
tical assistance to its customers in 
A eects tein | the solution of their business prob- 
+] ibid ei Z lems. 


BANKERS ‘TRUST COMPANY 


New York Paris London 


Capital $25,000,000 
Surplus Fund $50,000,000 Undivided Profits over $25,000,000 


























ASSURING BUSINESS PROFITS 


By James H. Rand, Jr., 


President, Remington-Rand, Inc. 


How to run any business on a big business basis. 
Here is a set of simple, common-sense business 
laws, which may be applied directly in any busi- 
ness from the corner shop to the world-wide cor- 
poration, with startling results. 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 
Order from 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120FIFTH AVENUE - - - - - - ~- NEW YORK,N.Y. 
































We shall be pleased to send you, on 
request, our annual 


Bond Quotation Record 
for the year 1928 


showing price ranges for the year, and 
the federal tax status of your holdings. 


A. M. Lamport & Company 


Inc. 
44 Pine Street, New York 
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Farm Outlook 
Satisfactory 


No Farm Relief Likely at 
Short Session — Produc- 
tion Higher in 1928 


By F. M. Russell 


Assistant to Secretary of Agriculture. 


HERE is not the slightest prospect 

of passing farm relief legislation 

during the closing days of the short 
session of Congress. The Senate has shown 
a disposition to again rid itself of this 
eight-year-old problem and may get around 
to passing the new McNary bill. In the 
House, farm leaders have taken a firm 
stand against action prior to March 4. 
They contend that President-elect Hoover 
gave full recognition to agricultural diffi- 
culties in his campaign declarations and is 
on record favoring a special session of 
Congress to meet the issue. It would be 
more advisable, therefore, to present a 
situation whereby Mr. Hoover, in his own 
right, can assume the leadership and make 
known his recommendations. 


Farm Output Increased 


Agriculture came out of 1928 without 
serious difficulty and none appears on the 
skyline as we enter the new year. Larger 
acreage and higher yields of crops the 
past year resulted in an increase of about 
3 per cent. in total production. 

Increased production of wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, potatoes, and most fruits 
was partially offset by decreases in hay, 
sweet potatoes, cabbage, rye, rice, flaxseed, 
and some other crops. The harvested 
acreage of forty-two crops was 360,953,000 
acres, an increase of 3,791,000 acres over 
1927. Crop yields averaged 2.2 per cent. 
higher than they did a year ago. 

Though crop production showed an in- 
crease it is well to keep in mind that this 
was matched by an increase in population. 
Total production in 1928 was 7.6 per cent. 
above the average for the last ten years, 
but on the basis of per capita production, 
total yield was one-half of one per cent. 
below the ten year period. 


Condition of Corn 

A T the moment particular attention is 

being focused on the corn crop. Total 
production for 1928 was about 120,000,000 
bushels more than a year ago, and it was 
a crop of higher quality and more evenly 
distributed over the entire country. The 
carry-over of corn was practically ex- 
hausted by the time the new crop was har- 
vested, so that, all told, the amount of 
corn on hand is not much greater than at 
this time a year ago. 

Early the past Fall, wheat moved into 
the principal markets in such volme as to 
absorb a large part of available elevator 
space. Had a corresponding volume of 
corn been rushed to market there might 
have been some costly congestion. How- 
ever, rains held back the corn crop and 
farmers have been exercising good judg- 
ment in their marketing programs. 

The potential demand for corn appears 
to be satisfactory, as good as it was a 
year ago. There are fewer hogs but more 
cattle on feed, and relative prices favor 


. heavy feeding of both cattle and hogs. 
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NEW ISSUE 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers Brown Brothers & Co. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only 


Selected Industries Incorporated 
700,000 shares $5.50 Dividend Prior Stock 


and 
700,000 shares Common Stock 


In the form of transferable Allotment Certificates. Each Certificate will represent one or more units 
composed of an equal number of Prior and Common Shares, and a warrant to purchase a like number 
of Common Shares, but no unit can be split up until after payment in full, and then only (1) if all or 
any part of the Prior Stock is redeemed or (2) upon exercise of all the appurtenant warrants or 
(3) after declaration of the first dividend on the Common Stock or (4) if the Board of Directors, in 
its discretion, shall so determine. 


The warrants evidence the right to purchase the shares of Common Stock covered 
thereby at $15 per share. 


Prior Stock entitled to dividends, payable quarterly on the 1st days of January, April, July and October and 
cumulative, from the issuance date, at the annual rate of $5.50 per share. Shares no par value. Prior Stock 
preferred over Convertible Stock and Common Stock as to dividends and assets; entitled in liquidation to 
$100 per share and accrued dividends plus, in the event such liquidation be voluntary, as defined in the 
Charter, a premium of $10 per share; and redeemable at any time as a whole or in part at the option of the 
Corporation on at least thirty days’ notice at $110 per share and accrued dividends. Dividends exempt from 
normal Federal Income Tax under present law. Transfer Agents: The Commercial National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York and Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston, Registrars: Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York and The Peabody Trust Company of Boston. 


Price $100 per Unit 
(Each Unit representing 1 Prior share, 1 Common share and a warrant to purchase 1 Common share) 
Payable as follows: $50 upon delivery of certificates. Balance payable not later than January 1, 1931, 
upon call by Board of Directors from time to time in amounts not exceeding 25% of purchase price 
and at intervals of not less than 90 days, but no call is to be made payable prior to April 1, 1929. 





Capitalization: The Corporation has no funded debt and upon completion of its 





present financing program, its capitalization will be as follows: Presently to be 
Authorized Outstandingt 
$5.50 Dividend Prior Stock, no par value.................- 700,000 shs. 700,000 shs. 
Convertible Stock, no par value 466,000 shs. 466,000 shs. 
Common Stock, no par value 4,500,000 shs.* 2,098,000 shs. 





“Of this amount there are reserved 1,398,000 for conversion of Convertible Stock, 700,000 for 
exercise of above mentioned warrants, and 304,000 for possible future subscription by officers 
and/or employees of the Corporation for such consideration as the Board of Directors may fix. 
{The full amounts will not be outstanding until these shares are paid in full. 


Upon completion of such financing program, the purchasers of the Prior Stock will have paid $70,000,000 
for all of the Prior Stock, approximately one-third of the Common Stock and all of the warrants, and 
the organizers will have paid more than $20,000,000 for all of the Convertible Stock (at $21.50 per 
share) and approximately two-thirds of the Common Stock (at $7.74 per share). Some of the 
organizers will participate in underwriting commissions on this offering. 


A large proportion of the amount payable by the organizers for such Convertible Stock and Common 
Stock will be furnished by business men actively identified with the management of the Corporation. 


Business: Selected Industries Incorporated has been organized under the laws of 
Delaware by a group of business men and bankers for the purpose, among others, of 
acquiring, for permanent or temporary investment, minority or controlling interests in 
established businesses offering possibilities of larger earning power and/or enhancement 
in value. The investments of the Corporation will be made chiefly in groups of com- 
panies conducting fundamentally related businesses which are producing or distributing 
trade-marked articles or standard commodities capable of wide use. Diversity is not 
necessarily a primary purpose of the Corporation. By actively furnishing financial assist- 
ance and business guidance, the Corporation expects to profit through the growth of the 
businesses in which it invests and become an important factor in the economic develop- 
ment of the communities in which these businesses are located. The nature of the Cor- 
poration’s business may make it inadvisable to publish complete lists of its security 
holdings at any given time. 


Management: The Corporation’s affairs will be actively managed by the President 
assisted by a trained staff and will have the benefit of the guidance and direction of the 
Board of Directors which will comprise the following: 


G. G. ALLEN J. HORACE HARDING R Ss. REYNOLDS ; 
President, Duke Power Company LEIGHTON McCARTHY, K. C. President of the Corporation 
President, 

WALTER §&. CASE The Canada Life Assurance Company HAROLD E. TALBOTT, Jr. 


Case, Pomeroy & Company, Inc. President, Dayton Securities Co. 


W. R. PERKINS 
Counsel, P. Lorillard Company 


ARTHUR V. DAVIS Cc. K. REYNOLDS W. F. WOODWARD 
Chairman, Vice-President, Secretary 
Aluminum Company of America United States Foil Company of the Corporation 


and representatives of each of the bankers. 





The foregoing is subject to the more complete statements contained in the offering circular. 


We offer this stock if, as and when issued and mcm by us and subject to prior sale and to approval 
of Counsel, Messrs. Rushmore, Bisbee & Stern, for the Bankers, and W. R. Perkins, Esq., for the 
Corporation. It is expected that temporary certificates will be ready for delivery on or about 
January 8, 1929. The holder of an Allot ment Certificate will be entitled to receive when de- 
clared, dividends at $5.50 per share per annum on the number of Prior Shares, and divi- 
dends, if any, declared on the number of Common Shares, which the amount paid 
in on the allotment price would pay for at the allotment price. 
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Chas. D. Barney & Co. 
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Profit Sharing 
Opportunity 





6% Gold Debenture Bonds 
Di os c —— 
Dar ‘oe inns GY 
at the annual rate of 

together with 
PROFIT SHARING CERTIFICATES 
4% 


that have paid an- 


nually since 1923 
Bondholders Have Received 
10% yearly 


CREDIT SERVICE, INC. 
Industrial Banking Institution 


loans small amounts, not exceed- 
ing $300 to an individual, prin- 
cipally on chattel mortgages, also 
on character and earning power. 
The company operates under the 
Uniform Small Loan Law as 
drafted by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 

We offer these bonds together 
with profit sharing certificates at 


$100, without accrued interest. 
Denominations $100, $500, and 
$1,000. 


FELIX AUERBACH CO. 
280 Broadway New York 
——— Mail Coupon Today for Circular ——— 


ADDRESS 


Comer ee eer ere ere see eset ee see sHESEEHesee 


MARKET: After one year from date of 
purchase it is our practice to maintain a 
customer market at 100, less 2% broker- 


age. (Advt. No. 233) 














Appraise, buy, sell, 
build and _ finance 
large office  build- 
ings, theatres, hotel 
and commercial 
structures. 


ROSENBAUM PROPERTIES Inc. 
Suite 404, Flatiron Buliding 
New York 











How Many of Your Execu- 
tives Read Forbes? 
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American Aeronautical Corp.—Organ- 
ized three subsidiary companies; one a 
sales corporation, another air line op- 
erating company and third to operate a 
seaplane and amphibian flying school. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Stockholders approved three for one 
split-up of common and creation of 
$20,000,000 new 6 per cent. cumulative 
second preferred stock. Planning $150,- 
000 addition to refinery at New Orleans. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Amer- 
ican Brass Co., a subsidiary, advanced 
prices of brass products, seamless tubes 
and nickel silver %c., brass scrap %c., 
and copper products other than wire 
xc. a pound. 

Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steam- 
ship Lines—Announced 25 per cent. re- 
duction in passenger rates from New 
York to Havana by New York & Cuba 
Mail Steamship Co., a subsidiary, to ap- 
ply to all its ships in service as well as 
to United States liner President Roose- 
velt, lent by the United States Shipping 
Board to assist line in competition with 
Cunard Steamship Co. 

Bank of the Manhattan Co.—An- 
nounced affiliation with International 
Acceptance Bank, Inc., organized several 
years ago by Paul M. Warburg. The 
two institutions, representing combined 
resources of $500,000,000, will not be 
merged, but will retain their present 
identities, while co-ordination will be 
brought about by an exchange of stock. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Mayor Walker of New York announced 
that an agreement had been reached be- 
tween the city administration and com- 
panies involved calling for a consolida- 
tion of the bus routes of Equitable 
Coach Co. in Brooklyn and Queens and 
surface lines controlled by the B. M. T. 
into a single corporation entirely di- 
vorced from company’s subway and ele- 
vated lines. It was said Equitable com- 
pany would present a petition to Board 
of Estimate for radical modification of 
its franchise to operate bus lines in 
Brooklyn, Manhattan and Queens. 

Cerro De Pasco Copper Corp.—Out- 
put in Mirococha (Peru) area, where 
a stope recently caved in, is now re- 
ported back to 60 per cent. of normal. 

Chrysler Corp.—Prices of Plymouth 
cars have been reduced from $25 to $40. 

Electric Bond & Share Co.—Federal 
Trade Commission announced that un- 
less prevented by court action, it would 
shortly resume its probe 8&f this com- 
pany and other public utility holding 
companies, 

General Motors Corp.—Deliveries by 
dealers to consumers were 91,410 units 
in November, 1928, against 80,539 in No- 
vember, 1927, an increase of 13.5 per 
cent. 

General Tire & Rubber Co.—Declared 
extra dividend of 8 per cent. on the 
common, payable Jan. 2 to holders of 
record Dec. 10, 1928. 

Hudson Motor Car Co.—1929 Hudson 
models and new Essex Challenger line 
were put on display at showrooms 
throughout the United States. New 
models are priced at from $50 to $200 
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under the prices quoted on 1928 models, 

Interborough Rapid Transit Corp.— 
Announced that Charles E. Hughes had 
been retained to prosecute its cause be- 
fore United States Supreme Court in 
7-cent fare case involving subway and 
Manhattan railway lines. 

International Nickel Co.—Directors of 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., voted to exchange stock for stock 
of International Nickel Co. of Canada 
on following basis: One share of a new 
issue of $5 par 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock of International Nickel 
of Canada for each 7 per cent. first 
preference share of Mond Nickel of #1 
par, plus a cash payment of 2s 6d a 
share. For each ordinary share of 
Mond Nickel one share of no par com- 
mon stock of International Nickel of 
Canada would be given. Mond has out- 
standing 3,750,000 preference shares and 
2,500,000 ordinary shares. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.—Paid 
$8,250,000, for Consumers Sanitary Cof- 
fee & Butter Stores. Consumers Co. 
operates a chain of 303 stores in Chicago 
and suburbs, Southern. Wisconsin and 
Northern Indiana, and expects to open 
about 100 new stores in 1929. Sales of 
Consumers stores for 1928 are estimated 
at $15,500,000, compared with $15,000,000 
in 1927. 

Magma Copper Corp.—Declared quar- 
terly dividend of $1, placing stock on #4 
annual basis, against $3 previously. 

Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp.—Re- 
sumed dividend payments on common 
by declaration of quarterly payment of 


50 cents. Last payment was 75 cents on 
Aug. 1, 1927. 
Middle West Utilities Co.—Declared 


dividend of $2 on 7 per cent. preferred. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales by 
1931 will have reached $400,000,000 mark 
in opinion of W. G. Baumhogger, gen- 
eral merchandise manager, writing in 
company’s house organ. This estimate 
compares with estimates for 1928 of 
$230,000,000. Will open a store in Vicks- 
burg, Miss., in about four months. 

National Cash Register Co.—In order 
to expand operations of Ellis Adding- 
Typewriter Co., soon to be acquired, 
will shortly erect a $1,250,000 five-story 
plant at Dayton, O. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Directors decided 
to put a price of $7 a share on the new 
shares of common stock which shortly 
will be offered to present common,stock- 
holders for subscription basis of two 
shares for each share paid. 

Radio Corp. of America—Federal 
Trade Commission dismissed its com- 
plaint against company, General Electric 
Co., American Tel. & Tel. Co., Western 
Electric Co., Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co., International Radio Telegraph Co., 
United Fruit Co., and Wireless Special- 
ties Co., which charged unfair methods 
of competition in manufacture and sale 
of radio devices and monopolizing radio 
communications. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Toledo plants 
working virtually night and day and ef- 
forts are being made to push produc- 
tion to a level of 3,000 cars a day. 
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WE OFFER 


To Banks, Institutions, Trustees 
Dealers and Investors 


1890 - 1929 


a Comprehensive Investment Service Including: 


UNDERWRITING DEPARTMENT: Originating and underwriting entire 
issues of established profitable enterprises. 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT: Offering participations in secured income- 
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STOCK DEPARTMENT: Prompt execution of orders in listed stocks and 


TRADING DEPARTMENT: Maintaining markets in active unlisted issues. 


Information, counsel and specific recommendations 
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F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members N. Y. Curb Market 
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Produeers of— 


sound real estate mortgage 
loans and collateral bonds in 
the State of North Carolina. 


Dealer and institutional in- 
quiries invited. Write for 
booklet F giving vital 
facts about N. C. and Home 
Mortgage Company bonds. 


HOME MORTGAGE CO. 


Durham » North Carolina 

















8% on Monthly Savings 


on Fully Paid 
7% Certificates 


in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 
withdrawable on thirty days’ no- 
tice. Secured by First Mortgages 
on Homes not to exceed 60%. of 
valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG, & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


2004 Third Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 
Under Strict State Supervision 


Booklet 


or Investors 


UR_ BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and Loan Association, lo- 

cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $3,840,997.81 in six years. 

$641,638.78 has been paid in dividends to” 
over 3,000 stockholders. Has always paid 

8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 

at par, $100, without bonus or commission 

of any kind. Write for booklet. 


Coun 
omy 4 ty 
Orlando, Florida 
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The Financial Field 
as a source of income 





Peerrvyy 


Companies dealing solely in money as a “commodity” 
are now recognized as among the most prosperous of the 
country’s business institutions. Investors who seek safe 
and profitable employment for funds are for this reason 
turning in increasing numbers to the Financial Field. 


The HOUSE OF HODSON has been prominently identified 
with “Money” companies for 35 years. Its investments have 
comprised the securities of Banks, Insurance companies 
and Industrial Loan companies — carefully selected for 
soundness, earning powerand possibility offuture growth. 








CLARENCE HODSON &” COMPANY 


165 BROADWAY New York ESTABLISHED 1893 1X“ 


OO Bank Stocks 
Iam interestedin [] Insurance Stocks 
0 Industrial Loan Stocks and Bonds 



































An ideal gift to employees of large corpora- 
tions. 50c copy; special low rate if ordered 
in quantity lots. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. G-3 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


TEAMWORK 
By B. C. Forbes 
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AIRCRAFT 
SECURITIES 


Exclusively 


ENERAL AERO 
CORPORATION 
has been formed to operate 
as a holding corporation for 
companies manufacturing 
airplanes or in industries 
closely allied with the air- 
craft builders. 


Control of certain outstand- 
ing companies has been 
acquired and the manage- 
ment of the holding corpor- 
ation is ‘prepared to take a 
very active interest in the 
direction of the subsidiary 


concerns. 


The holding corporation 
has organized a complete 
technical and general re- 
search staff which will be 
at the service of any or all 
of the associated companies. 
This service—plus central- 
ized executive management 
—will be instrumental in 
effecting substantial econo- 
mies in the operation of the 
various units under control 
of the parent corporation. 


Circular on request 


E. H. HOLMES & CoO. 
Specialists in Aircraft Securities 
60 Wall St. New York 
Whitehall 5282-3-4 
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Auto Show a Success 


1929 Models Show Distinct Advances in 
Design and Construction—Leaders Optimistic 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News. 


PENING of the N. A. A. C. Show 

at New York was the outstanding 

automotive event in the first days of 
1929. In the exhibit were seen about 300 
models, of the 650 odd that are offered to 
buyers by the industry as a whole. They 
represented the product of forty-six manu- 
facturers and there was display, besides, of 
175 parts and accessories makers, who 
demonstrated what they are doing to make 
the motor vehicle of to-day more comfort- 
able, convenient and luxurious. 

It was noticeable at the Show, as it 
probably will be in growing measure in 
1929, that there is a blending of styles in 
progress. What Europe had to offer earlier 
in the season was perhaps less remarkable 
as a style influence in America, though 
there are touches here and there on Ameri- 
can cars that suggest the observing visits 
of their designers to European studios of 
car design. Europe still has something 
to teach us in the matter of car comfort, 
though this is growing less, year by year. 


Wide Choice of Color 


: “freak” car, as a quantity pro- 
duction offering, is conspicuous by its 
absence. Style lines are fairly well estab- 
lished, to the good of the industry, and 
good taste generally characterizes color 
schemes and interior finish. Catering to 
the individual taste, so.far as color is con- 
cerned, has been highly developed, most of 
the important makers being willing to give 
the buyer any color job he elects, if he 
will make his choice from the almost 
numberless combinations that are standard 
in production. 

There must be some point at which the 
curve of rising value of car and falling 
price will meet, following the arrival of 
the limit of human endeavor. Every year 
for many, it has been recorded that the 
buyer’s return for cash invested in an 
automobile is larger than it has ever been 
before. The present year is no exception, 
and is rather a particularly conspicuous 
example of the condition. And the values 
have solid basis. While there has been 
remarkable concentration on enhancing the 
eye appeal, the most important funda- 
mentals of the mechanics of car-building 
have not been neglected. 

Better control of fuel supply and its 
distribution is noted; higher compression; 
greater longevity; increased speed with 
actually greater economy of fuel consump- 
tion; greater safety, through improved 
brake control, non-shatterable glass and 
stouter construction not only of moving 
parts but of body and roof; trouble-free 
operation the year around; more durable 
finish in color and in chromium plating; 
reduction of vibration; protection of mov- 
ing parts from road dirt; and assurance of 
lubrication—these are some of the things 
in which distinct advances have been made. 
They have been accomplished by attention 
to trifles in themselves, but of tremendous 
importance in bringing the motor vehicle 
nearer to an ideal means of conveyance. 
In the case of one line alone, the 1929 
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offering has to its credit several hundred 


changes and improvements in minor me- 
chanical and chassis parts. 


Keen Competition 


O sell the contemplated output of 1929 

will require the best efforts of the 
best trained crews of salesmen that the in- 
dustry has yet seen. Talk of a tremendous 
jump in production and sales is largely to 
be discounted. The increase is seen as 
large, but not gigantic. It will probably 
be a long time before the market is able 
to absorb entirely the peak capacity of the 
American automotive industry as it is now 
constituted. Leaders of the industry are 
optimistic, and with reason; but the best 
informed are cautious about committing 
themselves to even approximate figures for 
the industry as a whole. There are too 
many unknown individual factors—among 
them the fickleness of public opinion. In 
the exuberance of Show time, there are 
those who say that they foresee a volume 
of business running as high as 7,000,000 
units, but this is not the voice of actual, 
based forecast. 

For one thing, competition is going to 
be more than keen, The public is being 
offered well over 650 individual models of 
cars. There are four makers of Fours in 
twenty-six models, of which seventeen are 
priced between $1,000 and $1,500; eight sell! 
for below $800 and only one above $1,000. 

Competition in the Six field will be con- 
centrated in the $1,000-$1,500 price range, 
where 115 models are offered; there are 
eighty-two in the range between $500 and 
$1,000 and the same number in the range 
between $1,500 and $2,000. 

Nineteen models of eight-cylinder cars 
will compete in price with the Sixes be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,500 and there are 
forty-nine Eights to compete with sixty- 
eight Sixes in the $1,500-$2,000 range. 
Obviously, there is no longer a sharp line 
of demarcation in price as between Sixes 
and Eights and the announced introduction 
of the Marmon-built Roosevelt Eight at a 
price below $1,000 is an additional innova- 
tion. 

There are certain definite price gaps in 
the Six field. No cars are listed between 
$3,500 and $4,500 and only one between 
$4,500 and $5,000. Nor is there any model 
listed between $5,500 and $6,000. 

With 144 Eights between $1,000 and 
$3,000, the point of concentration in this 
field is obvious. . 


Manufacturers Aid Dealers 


agente for large sales volume call for 
substantial investment by the dealers 
and the major plans of the manufacturers 
are laid with an eye to their sales per- 
sonnel’s protection. 

The condition of the industry to-day is 
such that the maker’s salvation lies in the 
preservation of his dealers and accordingly 
factory supervision and constructive aid are 
to be covered with increasing detail. There 
will be dealer mortality in 1929, no doubt; 
but the survivors, it is safe to say, will be 
men fit to cope with the large-scale prob- 
lems of the industry’s present development. 
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PRINCIPLES 
and POLICIES 
behind 





GENERAL —— 
MOTORS |. 


ENERAL MOTORS 


SS BEHIND 











ee 


UR PRINCIPLES completely expressed, as 
I see them—and they apply to every 





other business as much as they do to that of 
General Motors—are: Get the facts; recog- 
nize the equities of all concerned; realize 





the necessity of doing a better job every 
day; an open mind and hard work. The 
last is the most important of all. There is no 
ee «6 ees us 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr., 
President of General Motors. 








In addition to its Annual Report and Quarterly Statement of Karn- 
ings, it is the custom of General Motors to issue special booklets 
from time to time for the information of its stockholders, em- 
ployees, dealers and the public generally. Many of the principles 
and policies outlined in these booklets apply to every other busi- 
ness as much as they do to that of General Motors. 


This booklet, “PrincipLes AND Po.icigs BEHIND GENERAL Motors,” 
together with the series of booklets to stockholders, will be mailed 
free, upon request to Department A-1, General Motors Corpora- 


tion, Broadway at 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND 
BUICK * LaSALLE * CADILLAC ¢ A/l with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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Our recent 
Weekly Market Letters 
contain analyses of 
Chicago & 
Northwestern 


Railway 
(Ask for circular F-33) 


and 


Warner Brothers 
Pictures, Pfd. 


(Ask for circular F-34) 





Accounts carried on 
Conservative Margin 





Morrison &Townsend 
Established 1902 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
MEMBERS N. Y¥. CURB MARKET (ASSOC.) 
MEMBERS N. Y¥. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


37 Wall Street, New York 
Uptown Office 


1 East 53rd Street 
Newport, R. 1 
Torrington, Conn. 


Chicago 














Specializing in the Underwriting and 
Distribution of Securities of 


Public Utility 
Companies 


UBLIC UTILITIES in 1928 
established more new high 


records. Plans for future expan- 
sion indicate that considerable 
further increase in demand for 


i] public utility services is anticipated. 


For a number of years we have 
been actively identified with the 
financing of many important Pub- 
lic Utility Companies and have 
made a close study of the secur- 
ities in the Electric Power and 
Light, Gas, Telephone and allied 
industries. In this connection we 
offer the experience and facilities 
of our organization. 


Our Annual Review of the Public 
Utility Industry, particularly stress- 
ing the importance of the Electric 
Power and Light Companies and con- 
taining much interesting data on the 
Gas and Telephone Industries, is avail- 
able upon request. 


PYNCHON & CO. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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Investment Trusts Expand 


Consolidation and Mergers and Formation of “Fledgling 
Trusts” Seen as Way to Overcome Adverse 
Circumstances—Advice to Investors 


By Arthur Winston 


HE investment trust field seems to 
be following the present style of 
the era—consolidation and mer- 

ger, with their consequent economies and 
increased efficiency. The latest is the 
proposed merger of the Standard Inter- 
national Securities Corporation with the 
Atlantic & Pacific International Cor- 
poration. 

To quote the President of the Stan- 
dard International in a letter to stock- 
holders: 

“During the past three months your 
officers and directors have been earnestly 
engaged in an endeavor to reestablish a 
satisfactory market value on the preferred 
and common shares of Standard Interna- 
tional Securities Corp. The withdrawal 
of market support by our former selling 
organization, in May, forced bids for our 
stock to a level considerably below its 
actual value, as pointed out in an article 
appearing in The Wall Street Journal of 
October 26. This situation has proved 
most embarrassing to us and undoubtedly 
has imposed a hardship on our stock- 
holders. 

“From the income on our investments 
we have been able to pay the regular 
quarterly dividend on preferred stock, all 
operating expenses, including federal and 
other taxes, and show a slender margin 
of surplus, applicable to the book value 
of our common stock. While our present 
overhead would permit the handling of a 
considerably increased business, mate- 
rially increasing the earnings of the com-. 
mon stock to the point where a dividend 
could be anticipated within a reasonable 
time, we are faced by obvious difficulties 
in any plan for securing the necessary 
additional capital, owing to the prevailing 
high money rates and unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the securities market, apart 
from the complications induced by the 
market condition of our stock. 


Several Merger Proposals Submitted 


“As it is apparent that considerable 
time must elapse before all these condi- 
tions improve, the management of Stand- 
ard International Securities Corp., after 
considering all phases of the problem, 
have come to the conclusion that the most 
effective method to reestablish this mar- 
ket would be the merging of our corpora- 
tion with a successful investment trust of 
high standing. 

“Several proposals for such a merger 
have been submitted and carefully in- 
vestigated by us. Your directors believe 
that the most favorable one is the pro- 
posal made by the Atlantic & Pacific In- 
ternational Corp. We believe that by 
accepting this proposition continuous divi- 
dends on your preferred stock will be as- 
sured and prospects for dividends on your 
common stock greatly improved. 

“The plan outlined by the Atlantic & 
Pacific International Corp., has received 
the full approval of your board, and your 
directors heartily recommend it to you 
for your final action.” 

T would thus seem that Investment 

Trusts have many difficulties aside 
from that of investing. 

Some trusts have followed a different 
procedure in their struggle to overcome 
adverse circumstances Some of them have 
been bought out, lock, stock and barrel, 
by investment banking houses who realize 


the advantage of having the securities of 
an already established investment trust to 
distribute, rather than go through the 
trouble and danger of starting one them- 
selves. There are also a few experts who 
specialize in advising prospective trust or- 
ganizers just what to do and how to do it, 
based on their own previous actual ex- 
perience in setting up and managing trusts. 

Another aid to successful investment 
trust flotation and management is the for- 
mation of “fledgling trusts.” This means 
the starting of new trusts under the same 
management, but with a new or similar 
name, instead of increasing tHe capitaliza- 
tion of the old trust. The American 
Founders group, which now has five sub- 
sidiary investment trusts, is an example 
of this. The benefits of this scheme are 
easily seen, for the lessons learned with 
each older trust are incorporated in the 
new one. Mistakes are not repeated. 
Capital can be more easily and cheaply ob- 
tained. The average cost of upkeep of 
each trust is propotionately lower. 

As- mentioned in a recent Fores article, 
the formation of “Advisory Boards” 
which can be retained by any sound in- 
vestment trust is also helpful and has been 
adopted by many. 

There was recently formed a company 
whose capital was being raised, the pros- 
pectus stated, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a specified investment trust’s se- 
curities. While there have been super- 
investment trusts formed for the purpose 
of diversifying their capital among many 
investment trust securities, this latest one 
can hardly be called one. It is more likely 
merely a holding company for one par- 
ticular investment trust’s securities and is, 
perhaps, merely a scheme for sales pur- 
poses. 


Benefiting the Real Investor 


| gpa that the managements are 
equally efficient, and most other factors 
are equal, an investor is far better served 
by investing in one particular class of 
trusts than in any other. Let us suppose 
that an investor wishes to make an in- 
vestment and decides to purchase an in- 
vestment trust security. It is better for 
him not to go into the unlisted market and 
pay the market price for an investment 
trust stock, but instead to make his invest- 
ment in a trust where he can pay the 
liquidating value for a part interest. 

Let us take an example. Many invest- 
ment trust common stocks are selling at 
from two to thirty times their book value 
and from eight to thirty times their esti- 
mated annual earnings. Now the pur- 
chaser of an investment trust security 
which sells the smallest number of times 
its book value and earnings (all other 
factors being equal), is getting the best 
bargain for his money. 

Among trusts in which the management 
has wide investing powers, the common- 
law type, rather than the corporation, is 
often found to sell at or near its liqui- 
dating value. As one of the steps in 
claiming exemption from corporation in- 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Balanced 
Investmen 





Diversification is the secret of suc- 
cessful investment today — The 
United Investment Assurance System 


offers balanced diversification. 


Ar no one time can 
the world, the conti- 
nent, the nation, or the 
state as a whole be in 
condition of financial 
and commercial de 
pression. However, 
there is at all times, 
and at all market cen- 
ters, a peak and a low 
level of values with as- 
cending or descending 
values in one or more 
classifications of com- 
mercial activity, in the 
seven accepted fields 
of investment— Real- 
ty, Industrial, Utilities, 
Governmentals, Tran- 
sportation,Mines,Oils, 
and Finance. The low 
level of values is de- 
pressed area—the time 
and place to buy. The 
United Investment 
Assurance System 


operates on this prin- 
ciple—to buy low and 


to sell high. 





A portfolio to be 
soundly balanced must 
include securities re- 
presenting all fields of 
human activities re- 
gardless of location. 
Depressed areas thru- 
out the whole world 
which offer securities 
for investment trust 
operations are located 
by research and analy- 
sis. 


a 
_Secescseeccocscoosccssesececessece ssece Sesser 


: Founders 


: Securities Trust 
=: National Unidn Bank Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 

















= Name 


: -Address 








Researcu and 
analysis are obviously 
of prime importance. 
The United Invest- 
ment Assurance Sys- 
tem maintains a highly 
organized and efficient 
statistical department, 
which is constantly in 
touch with the mar- 
kets of the world. Cold 
records of facts often 
stop possible losses: 
This efficient research 
and analytical depart- 
ment is supplemented 
by investment man- 
agement. For safe and 
permanent income 
from investment, we 
suggest that you send 
for circular, which 
will give in detail our 
conception of a bal- 
anced diversified in- 
vestment. 
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Do You Own 


Chain Stocks, Utilities 
Oils, Coppers, Motors 


KNOW prospects of the industry and com- 
Panies the stocks of which you hold, by getting 
the WALL STREET NEWS reports on the 
following groups: Chain Stores, Utilities, Oils, 
Coppers, Motors. Check below the Reports you 
be = with a half-price trial subscription 
at $1.00: 

oO 4 Copper Reports (1) 15 Chain Store Reports 
{J 10 Motor Reports (J 10 Oil Reports 
LJ 12 Utilities Reports (started Nov. 23rd) 

If these reports bring but one vital fact 
(which you didn’t know before) about a single 
security you own, it will justify our subscrip- 
tion to WALL STREET NEWS. To 
acquaint you with its value to investors and 
finance executives, we make this half-price in- 
troductory offer to new subscribers: 


Y% PRICE TRIAL—WNexi 50 issues, $1 
(Includes also Two Monthly. Tabulations of 
Corporation Earnings on Common Stocks) 


THE (Samples Free on Request) 


WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 


New York News Bureau Association 
42 New Street, Dept. S-4,, New York City 

















Bear Market 
Ahead? 


The stock market has again reached new high 
fevels. Public speculation is rampant. In fact, 
conditions are similar to those of mid-November. 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


Under such conditions, should investors sel! 
all security holdings, in anticipation of a broad 
‘bear market? Or, have conditions developed in 
the past thirty days, which warrant a bullish 
position in spite of the extreme speculation 
existing? 


There questions are answered in a@ NEW 
Advsiory Bulletin, just off the press. Simply 
ask for FREE Bulletin FJR-15. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 

260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





‘BOOKLET— 


“The SEAL 
that Certifies 
SAFETY” 


Sent on request for G-3 








" GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Under Supervision N.Y. State Insurance Dept. 
Capital and Surplus $6,500,000 
340 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 















NEW 
BOOKLET 








WRITE 
FOR IT 


“The Guaranteed Way to 
Financial Independence”’ 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Established 1894 
Home Office 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
New York Office: 17 East 42nd Street 


| Offices in Principal Cities 
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Chemistry and Business 
THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. A. 
D. Little. (Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50.) 
This book is what newspaper offices 


know as a “must.” No business man can 
afford to miss Dr. Little’s account of 
what chemical research means to business, 
unless he is indifferent to the profit and 
doesn’t mind failure to compete with his 
rivals succesfully. 

In terms easily understood by the non- 
technical man of affairs, the author, who 
is one of America’s most brilliant and in- 
ternationally known industrial chemists, 
simply states what chemistry does in the 
modern business world. He doesn’t argue; 
he tells us. Failure to recognize the value 
of chemical research has meant heavy 
losses and radical retrenchment in old es- 
tablished concerns; a comparatively small 
sum expended on the brains of a research 
department has lifted sick businesses “out 
of the red.” Dr. Little gives instances: 

The Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany had a business so highly profitable 
and so well organized that dividends 
from its common stock averaged more 
than $42 a share for eleven yeears, to 
which, in 1922, was added a 600-per cent. 
stock dividend. Meanwhile, research 
developed radio, and the Victor Com- 
pany passed its dividend. That is the 
sort of hand writing that any manager 

should be able to read, and which the 
Victor Company has read to such good 
purposes that its dividends have been 
resumed. 
* k* * * 

One particularly resourceful chemist 
of our acquaintance had to break into 
the (paper) mill by way of the wood 
yard; but now the mill is raising peanuts 
to make oil to convert into something 
with a much prettier name than lard, 
by combining the oil with hydrogen, 
which is a waste product of the plant 
he built to bleach wood pulp. Isn’t it 
ridiculous—but very profitable. 

Dr. Little attacks the subject of waste, 
war and social organization, as well as in- 
dustry. His book makes fascinating read- 
ing and for the men engaged in productive 
industry in America it should be worth its 
weight in radium. 





Solving Distribution Problems 
Tue New Way To Net Prortts. By 

Fred W. Shibley. (New York, Har- 

per & Bros. $3.) 

Mr. Shibley’s “new way” to make more 
money is so simple that it is remarkable 
that no one of his authority and standing 
in the business world—he is vice president 
of the Bankers Trust Company—has 
hitherto pointed the way. 

At one time, it used to be supposed that 
supply and demand were fixed in their re- 
lationship. Then along came mass-produc- 
tion and demonstrated that supply creates 
demand and that the more you can sell, 
the cheaper is the price of your product, 
the higher the wages of labor, and the 
greater are your profits. 


Now Mr. Shibley points out that demand 
has not been completely eliminated from 
the picture. His suggestion is, simply, that 
the producer study his market, study it, 
that is, with the same constructive thor- 
oughness which he applies to production, 
find out what demand is, consult customer 
taste, analyze competition in his own pro- 
duct and competition from other sources in 
the general scramble for the customer’s 
dollar. On that basis, he claims, it iis 
possible to put mass-production on a scien- 
tific basis, budget its output and assure 
its market in advance. He would eliminate 
the crude momentum from American in- 
dustry and substitute for it a carefully 
geared distribution policy, thus freeing in- 
dustry from the nemesis of over-produc- 
tion. If, for example, he argues, there are 
no music teachers in Omaha and _ local 
piano dealers have sold only two or three 
pianos a year, it would be rather short- 
sighted to inaugurate the manufacture of 
pianos on a scale which presupposed that 
Omaha could absorb a certain number of 
pianos on a basis of per capita wealth. 

His book, in short, is common sense of 
the very highest order and should prove of 
immense value to the solution of America’s 
biggest problem, the problem of distribu- 
tion. No manufacturer or business man 
can afford to neglect his reasonable exposi- 
tion of business as a scientific method for 
the production and distribution and ex- 
change of wealth. 





New Golden Age 
THE AMERICAN OMEN. By Garet Gar- 
rett. (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00.) 

Mr. Garrett has sensed some of the un- 
predictable social implications in modern 
American mass-industry. In his eyes, we 
have “repealed the law of supply and de- 
mand,” we have discarded the old economic 
ideas of Europe, and are engaged in pro- 
ducing goods in sufficient quantity to sat- 
isfy our needs, and at the same time in 
emancipating the worker from the curse 
of toil. He sees society being altered 
under the deluge of production and, while 
he is too wise to prophesy, he senses an 
“omen” in the present state of our indus- 
trial society for an unexampled era of 
human freedom and happiness. His lan- 
guage is inclined to be fancy and his 
meaning sometimes difficult to grasp. On 
the whole, however, if you wish to 
strengthen your faith in American busi- 
ness, you could do much worse than see 
what Mr. Garrett has to say on the sub- 
ject. 





New Books Received 


Waste Not—Want Nor. By Scoville 
Hamlin. (Philadelphia, Dorrance & Co. 
$2.) 

An indictment of the waste of our 
natural resources by the soil scientist of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
New Business ror Banks. By Frederick 

Kerman and Bryant W. Griffin. (New 

York, Prentice-Hall. $5.) 
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Investment Trusts Expand 
(Continued from page 88) 


come taxes, which is one of its favorable 
features, it adopts a principal-and-agent 
attitude. This means that the investor 
can come in at any time on the basis of 
the liquidation value of all the assets and 
can take his money out at any time on the 
same basis. 

The investor thus pays no premiums, 
promotional fees, nor anything for good- 
will. He gets a true investment. As a 
result, even when earnings are high, this 
type of trust is relatively cheap in market 
price. When earnings are low, no penalty 
is incurred, for the market price keeps to 
the liquidating value. 

Perhaps the real reason why so few 
trusts of this type have been formed is 
that the investor gets too large a propor- 
tion of the benefits, and the management 
gets less than they are accustomed to, or 
less than they can get in other types. 

Liquid Position 
HE Shawmut Association (Boston) 
sent out a questicnnaire last month, 
asking 150 investment trusts for their cash 
and call money position on November Ist 
and December Ist. 

Answers received from 28 investment 
trusts having total assets of $356,000,000 
indicated that on November Ist about 
20.80 per cent. of their assets, and on De- 
cember Ist, 26.81 per cent. of their assets 
were either in cash or call money. 

This means that the drastic break in the 
stock market the week of December 7th, 
was a fine opportunity for these 28 com- 
panies to invest this $100,000,000 in high 
grade stocks. 


Earning Figures Soon Available 


T will not be long before the 1928 

earning records of most of our Ameri- 
can Investment Trusts will be available for 
inspection and comparison. As is usual 
with a new industry, however, it will be 
difficult in most instances to be able to 
judge just how different trusts keep their 
accounting records, and whether the fig- 
ures they give out are actual and com- 
parable ones, or merely so retouched as to 
give the most effective picture. 

But, in most cases, it will be possible to 
compare the earning ability of different 
managements and match them against the 
general market movement. For, unless the 
investment trust can show better results 
than the general market movement, many 
investors would be better off investing 
their own funds. 





Cigarette Output Up 
STIMATED domestic production of 
cigarettes in the United States last 

year of approximately 106,000,000,000 rep- 
resents an increase of practically 100 per 
cent. in the past ten years. In 1919, out- 
put totaled only 53,119,784,232 cigarettes, 
while production was smaller in 1920 and 
1921. In the next seven years, production 
gained steadily, and prominent tobacco 
men predict continued increases for the 
next few years. 

One of the largest tobacco companies 
summarizes the various factors which have 
made for the growing popularity of the 
cigarette as follows: 

Influence of the war during which cigar- 
ettes, besides being the only tobacco prod- 
uct readily available and easily carried by 
soldiers, became practically a necessity in 
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Income Almost 
Five Billion Dollars 


In 1927 income of 319 life insurance 
companies was $3,673,151,439; that 
of 419 stock, fire and marine insur- 
ance companies $1,116,966,049. , 


INSURANSHARES 


Trust Certificates 





G Tare 


offer, on equal terms to large or 
small investors, an interest in 52 
insurance companies, notable for 
their steady growth and large earn- 5 
ings. Holders of Trust Certificates 
benefit from all cash and stock divi- . 
dends and subscription rights dis- 
tributed by these 52 Companies. 





Send for circular explaining 
the advantages of this sound 
and profitable investment. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


49 Wall Street, New York :: Tel. Whitehall 9082 
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maintaining the morale of troops in the 
field. 


American Eagle Aircraft 
Corporation 





One of the leading manufac- 
turers of Commercial Air- 
craft in the United States. 


Descriptive booklet free upon request. 
A. A. Durante & Co., Inc. 


Main Office Branch Office 
117 Liberty Street 605 Broad Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 


Telephone Barclay 9140 Telephone Mulberry 6386 
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The rap-tap-tap of automatic 
hammers....The hiss of 
busy hoisting engines.... 
The cries of the riggers.... 


Another 


OFFICE BUILDING 
added to a City’s Growth! 


Out of such scenes as this....grow skyward new, 
serviceable office and apartment buildings which are 
the envy and admiration of the entire world. 


But one all-essential power ....one potent ally of the 
builder remains invisible in the background. That 


power is money. 
the foundation, money to 


and to complete the edifice. 


Money to buy the site, money to dig 


erect the superstructure, 


Such funds are obtained through the issue of sound 
642% First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds offered by 
The F. H. Smith Company in convenient denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500 and $100. Ask us about our 56 
years of experience in this field and why these bonds 
should be your first investment selection. 


Mail the coupon for our latest booklet. 





THE F.H.SMITH Co. 


Investment Securities— Founded 1873 


Smith Building 


285 Madison Ave. 


Washington, D. C. 


» New York City 


Branch offices in other Cities 

















The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. é 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing. please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 























This Two Cent Investment 
Pays Dividends for Life 


Send for a copy of Mi-Reference and let it 
guard and guide your investments. With it 
you can record all your personal finances— 
stocks, bonds, insurance, tax information— 
every detail on twelve convenient loose leaf 
forms. 6x9 Leatherette Cover, 120 sheets, 
index, $5.00. 


YOUR COPY IS FREE 


for ten-day trial. Write for it on your 
letterhead. Use it. If not more than pleased, 
remove the leaves you have used and return 
it in ten days. 


Free trial offer in U. S. only. 
PFENING & SNYDER, Inc. 
514 Commerce Bldg. Columbus, Ohie 














How Many of 





Your Executives 


Read Forbes ? 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc, 
will. be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


The American Founders’ Bulletin—Is- 
sued by the American Founders’ Corpo- 
ration, 50 Pine Street, New York, con- 
tains information on the various United 
States and British investment trusts. 

American Eagle Aircraft Corporation 
—Descriptive circular of the securities 
of this company issued by A. A. Durante 
& Co., Inc., 117 Liberty Street, New 
York, 

Brookmire Economic Service, Inc.— 
Descriptive literature of this investing 
service free on request. Write to 55] 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Stock Market Profits—Making Money 
With Money—An interesting authorita- 
tive booklet describing thoroughly test- 
ed and successful methods employed in 
successful stock market trading. Sent 
free on request by American Institute 
of Finance, 260 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Odd Lot Trading—Diversification of 
investment holdings makes for safety. 
A booklet on this form of investing, also 
handbook on trading methods, issued 
by Chisholm & Chapman, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, 
New York. 

Weekly Financial Review—TIssued by 
Prince & Whitely, members New York 
Stock Exchange, 25 Broad Street, New 
York, covering developments in the 
Stock Market. 

Commodity Securities—Circular on re- 
quest sent by Fenner & Beane, members 
New York Stock Exchange and princi- 
pal commodity exchanges, 60 Beaver 
Street, New York. 

“The Guaranteed Way to Financial 
Independence”—A Booklet issued by In- 
vestors’ Syndicate, Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York office, 17 East 42d Street, 
New York. 

Balanced Investment—Diversification 
is the secret of successful investment to- 
day. Information on the United In- 
vestment Assurance System can be ob- 
tained by addressing Founders’ Securi- 
ties Trust, National Union Bank Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. - 

A Chicago Investment Company—For 
those trading in Chicago territory, there 
is the house of George M. Forman & 
Company, 112 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. They also maintain an office 
in New York at 120 Broadway. For in- 
formation on investments, etc, write to 
the above addresses. 





Insull Heads New Investment 
Trust 


ORMATION of an investment trust, 

to be known as Insull Utility Invest- 
ments, Inc., was announced by Samuel 
Insull, who will be president of the con- 
cern. 

The new corporation is being organized 
to acquire, hold, sell and underwrite 
securities of all kinds, although its first 
assets will consist only of securities of 
Insull-managed public utilities. 

Martin J. Insull and Samuel Insull, Jr., 
will be vice-presidents of the new com- 
pany. 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


The “Z” System of Garage Construc- 
tion—Enormous saving in construction 
costs, reduced operating costs, improved 
service facilities, lighting and ventilation. 
For complete information on this pat- 
ented construction address A. W. Smith, 
president, Z Corporation, 30 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Covering the Los Angeles Market— 
The Los Angeles Examiner, Los An- 
geles, Cal. going into these homes, will 
be glad to send informative literature 
on its advertising influence. 

Prosperity Plan—Describes a plan for 
assuring an income in old age, keep you 
out of debt, provide a college education 
for your children. This booklet free on 
request by the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Uncle Sam’s Lollipop—Must he get it 
from other nations? An association of 
large interests is now developing the 
sugar industry in America and will be 
glad to send free on request descriptive 
literature on their enterprise. Address 
Dahlberg Sugar Cane Industries, 645 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 

Efficiency in Sales Operation—Made 
possible by the use of the Addresso- 
graph. Write for information to Ad- 
dressograph Company, 902 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Safety Papers for Your Checks—A 
present-day necessity. Full information 
and literature can be obtained gratis by 
addressing E. R. Spink, Jr., Adv. Megr., 
George La Monte & Son, Dept. F-1, No. 
61 Broadway, New York. 

Planfiling—Steel Planfiles for the ver- 
tical filing of tracings, drawings and blue 
prints. They keep large sheets flat, un- 
wrinkled, protected from fire and yet 
they are instantly accessible. For infor- 
mation address Art Metal Construction 
Company, Dept. FM, Jamestown, New 
York. 

The Fargo Truck—A new product of 
the Chrysler Group—a %-ton and a %- 
ton truck. For information address 
Fargo Motor Corporation (Division of 
Chrysler Corporation), Detroit, Mich. 

The Modern Executive and His Train- 
ing—This handsome 64-page booklet, 
explanatory of their system, will be sent 
free to ambitious men and women by 
LaSalle Extension University, LaSalle 
Building, Michigan Avenue, at 4lst 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Federal System of Truck Operation 
Control—Descriptive of a plan to con- 
trol expense, etc., in the operation of 
commercial vehicles. Address the Fed- 
eral Motor Truck Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

A Good Looking Dependable Ink Pad 
—Truly worthy of a place on the execu- 
tive’s desk. For descriptive literature 
address Mun-Kee Products Corporation, 
Newark, N. J. They will send a pad on 
approval to responsible firms. 

A Convenient Letter Rack—Makes for 
a neat looking desk top and ease in 
sorting and finding. your current mail 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, December 31, 1928 





ASSETS 








Loans and Discounts . . . .  .$163,953,249.27 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates . . . 7,716,269.99 
Other Bonds and Investments . . . 14,341,556,36 
Acceptances . . . . . . « 19,854,368.34 
Cash and Due from isis . « » « SiR838s20 
Other Assets . .. . . . - ~~~ 1,668,207.47 














$289,415,484.53 


LIABILITIES 
- $6,000,000.00 





Capital Stock 


















Surplus . . . ._ . 19,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . 1,294,212.40 26,294,212.40 
Reserved for Dividend gifts! Saale 240,000.00 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc . . 926,478.18 
Se ee oe ee ee 345,997.50 
Acceptances . . ; 20,815,683.15 
Acceptances of paren aie Sold 

With Our Endorsement .. . 15,152,550.54 
Bills Payable So me eo a 14,700,000.00 
Other Liabilities . . . .. . 2,043,626.32 
Deposits: 

Individual . . . $145,711,878.30 

Banks . . . ._ . 63,185,058.14 208,896,936.44 











$289,415,484.53 


CHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


\ FOUNDED 1824 Y/, 


























Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


Corporation Financing 


Chain Stores 
Department Stores 
Industrials 


Investment Securities 


¢ Members 

New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO DETROIT DENVER LOS ANGELES 
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Do you 
like to 


pay 


the price 
of old 
habits ? 


The Ediphone changes 
dictation from a ceremony 
of two persons over a note- 
book to an active handling 
of their separate duties. 


Do you know of any 
other part of your business 
where you allow two per- 
sons to do one person’s 
work . .and less effectively? 


The Ediphone actually 
gains an hour a day for the 
average dictator, and two 
hours a day for each ste- 
nographer. 


Let us prove this at your desk. Te!e- 
phone “The Ediphone,” your City, 
and ask for the book “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ediphones Personalized in Colors 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
World-Wide 








and memoranda. For informative lit- 
erature address Currier Manufacturing 
Company, 17 N. W. Terminal Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

The Motorized Salesman—The Oak- 
land Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Mich., 
have issued a symposium of the experi- 
ences of various companies in handling 
automobiles and salesmen. Valuable to 
corporations using fleets of cars for use 
of their salesmen. Free on request. 

How the Tribune Covers Chicago—De- 
scriptive literature issued by the Chicago 
Tribune in its relation to the buying pub- 
lic, is available to those interested in 
this market. Address Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A Book on General Building—Execu- 
tives with building plans or problems 
will find the Everett Winters book on 
construction charts and progress invalu- 
able. Address Everett Winters Co., 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


America to Attend Arms 


Parley 
5 hens Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission has been summoned to con- 
vene at Geneva on April 15. 

Although foreseen since the Lugano 
conference, the convocation has been re- 
ceived with some surprise, but with de- 
cided enthusiasm in League of Nations 
circles. Two points most discussed are 
that the convocation of such a meeting 
hitherto has never been announced more 
than two months in advance of the day 
set, and the circumstance that no agenda 
has been established. It is, therefore, 
deduced by observers here that reasons 
exist, probably as a result of intergov- 
ernmental conversations held since the 
denoument of the Anglo-French naval 
agreement, to suppose that the commis- 
sion can make serious progress through 
negotiations in the interim to fix and 
perhaps considerably enlarge the agenda. 








Union Cigar 


Company 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


BAMBERGER, LOEB & CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 


42 Broadway New York 

















BRANDENBURG &CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 


New York 


Telephone: Rector 5022 


111 Broadway 
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Gain new Vigor 















with ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


Renew health at its source—the blood 
cells, the nerve centers, the internal 
glands. Put new strength and 
vigor into every part of the body 
by means of Nature’s greatest 
remedial agent—the ultra 
violet and infra-red 
Ttays of sunshine, 
Marvelous results 












come 
to the relief of 
mankind by de 
the CAR- 

0 Are Lamp. 
which reproduces the full 
spectrum of the sun’s rays. 
Ten minutes a day with this 
lamp builds health, beauty, strength, 
vitality in a natural way. Aches, pains 
and diseases are revitalized. The blood 
a courses through the veins with renewed vigor, 
It tones up the entire system, clears the skin, 

builds resistance to disease. 
Find out now what this modern health-builder 
will do for you. Write today for interesting 
literature—FREE. 


CINCINNATI AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CARPORA 


MAIL THIS NOW 








Dept. 57 


Cincinnati Automatic Machine Co. } 
Dept. 57, Cincinnati, Ohio | 


Please send me full details about your wonderful } 
new Carboray Arc Lamp, including easy payment 











in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 
electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 30 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
New York St. Louis Milwaukee 








Louisville Indianapolis Minneapolis 


f 











CORPORATE 
FINANCING 


A client of mine, a well-known 
Investment Banking House, is open 
for underwriting of industrial stock 
issue, 


Write or phone for interview. 


R. BERGMAN 


52 William St. New York |} 
Phone Bowling Green 6584 











ERNEST McCULLOUGH, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
Consulting Engineer and Architect 
Building Counselor 


896 Salmon Tower, 11 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
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Bus 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used. 


A Specialist 

An eminent physician was giving a 
lecture at the weekly meeting of a ladies 
lecture club. 

After his interesting talk, he stood at 
the door to meet the ladies and answer 
any questions which they might want 
to ask him. 

One very well-meaning little old lady 
—obviously an old maid—asked him how 
he got started on the road to success. 

He responded that his first duties in 
the medical field were as a Naval sur- 
geon. 

“My, my,” she murmured, “isn’t this 
a day of specialization,’—$5 prize to 
John L. McQuigg, Abilene, Tex. 

*x* * * 





Billy’s father, who was a World War 
Veteran (now employed by the Generai 
Electric Company) had told his son, who 
was only four years old, over and over 
again about the War and the name of 
the American General under whom he 
fought, asked Billy the name of the 
General who won the War. 

Billy thought for a minute, and then 
burst forth with the greatest enthusiasm 
—‘GENERAL ELECTRIC!’—Prize of 
Forbes book to A. T. Lynch, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

x * * 
Had His Doubts 

Lawyer: (After being successful in 
defending a negro charged with stealing 
a mule) “Look here Rastus, it’s all over 
with you and you are a free man so 
now I want to know the truth, did you 
really steal that man’s mule?” 

Rastus: “Well, sir, boss, I done 
noe, you noe since I herd you make yor 
speach up dar befoe dat jury I don’t 
noe if I stoled dat mule or not.”’—Prize 
of Forbes book to A. L. Moses, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

$ 2 *@ 
They Heard Bryan 

William Jennings Bryan was _ sche- 
duled for a speech in a town in Texas. 
The man selected to introduce him was 
a local attorney who was proud of his 
own speech-making ability. He saw in 
this occasion the opportunity to cover 
himself with honor, and the introduction 
lengthened from minutes to three-quart- 
ers of an hour. 

Next day, two farmers met on the 
street, and one said to the othe: 

“Did you hear Bryan speak?” 

“wes” 

“How did you like him?” 

“Pretty good, but the fellow who fol- 
lowed him beat him all hollow!”—Prize 
of Forbes book to Edward R. Dewey, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

* * * 
Those wishing contributions returned 
will please enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope. 
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MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
140 Broadway Fifth Ave. and 44th St. Madison Ave. and 60th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Condensed Statement, December 31, 1928 
RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and Due from 
ee INE 5. ono ue c oie aes daisieivenwamesien $310,292,971.09 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates................. 62,465,960.97 
PRE I IIo occu lsya odo ooo wie Auda 49S E SSSR CABO 18,085,173.03 
EMER SEER Ne ar era oe Ore 23,681,256.13 
Loans and Bills Purchased. ..............cccccccccsccceecs 514,622,490.35 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages...................s0005 1,458,989.70 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches.................. 6,982,420.34 
Credits Granted on Acceptances...............cceeeeeeees 96,819,425.23 
III oie og ie creed ek Soi awiad BS daresaewacern 9,715,395.75 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable................ 8,087,115.80 
$1,052,211,198.39 

LIABILITIES 

Sori uci adonwearek eee senesen $40,000,000.00 

NE. RN ook conc sauscascadsensaeeadusoes 50,000,000.00 

NEE ME soos Acue abd ecunGenen esos 13,377,018.61 
$103,377,018.61 
Outstanding Foreign Bills ................cccececcccccces 1,218,150-00 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc.............2000. 8,438,389.41 
I 6k 60400 skknedeedcekensnrscsssececesneeenes 96,819,425.23 

BE htc ch tidbekecndhkebenanedkaatonnanwn $771,824,818.95 

ee ere 70,533,396.19 
842,358,215.14 
$1,052,211,198.39 

Dividends Dividends 


EE ——-,_—,,,,,,LL 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


New York, December 5th, 1928. 

The Board of Directors have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (1-3/4%) on the Cumulative 7% Preferrea 
Stock of this Company, and a regular quarterly 
dividend of one and one-half per cent (1-1/2%) 
on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock of this 
Company, for the current quarter, payable 
January 15th, 1929, to holders of record at the 
close of business December 26th, 1928. 

Checks to be mailed. Transfer books will not 


close. 
R. G. LADD, Assistant Treasurer. 


INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 
The Board of Directors s , ond a divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents (50c)” per share on the 
capital stock of this Company, payable January 
31st, 1929, to stockholders | record at the close 
of business January 15th, 
JOHN E. CURRAN, Secretary. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, December 22, 1928. 








Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Common Stock Dividend 
A dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) a 
share on the Common Stock of Electric 
Power & Light Corporation has been declared 
for payment February 1, 1929, to stockholders 
of record January 12, 1929. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





Se eeetecinanans 


Household Finance 
Corporation 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of 
Household Finance Corpora- 
tion has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of seventy- 
five cents per share, payable 
on January 15th, 1929, to Par- 
ticipating Preference stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
businesson December 3 1st, 1928. 
The transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks in payment of 
dividends will be mailed by 
First Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, Illinois, the Divi- 
dend Disbursing Agent. 
FRED HUETTMANN 
Treasurer. 


























Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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FORBES for January 15, 1929 
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8% N.C.C.A. Certificates 
An Attractive Investment 






1 —National Cash Credit Ass’n is a holding Company 
with 9 subsidiary Industrial Lending Companies 
operating a chain of 38 offices in 9 States. 


2—N . C. C. A. Certificates of Indebtedness are a direct 
obligation against the entire assets of the Associ- 


. ation. 
¢ or? : ) 3—Their Interest requirements are being earned more 


than 5 times over. 


4—Net earnings are decidedly upward as following 


‘oe dh figures will show: 1925—$33,057; 1926—$81,484; 


1927—$128,250; 1928—(1st Six months) $135,994. 
Gur 5— Selling at a price to yield 7.84%, your investment 


aa doubles in about 9 years. 


6— They are redeemable with accrued interest to date, 


W at any time on demand after one year without de- 
: duction of any kind. 


: * “7—There are over 8,000 holders of N.C.C.A. Securities. 


S— They are issued in sums of from $50,000 down to 
$25.00. 


Q— Interest can be drawn monthly, which enables you 
to reinvest funds promptly or meet monthly ex- 
penses. 


be glad to send free upon request. We invite you to call at our 
office, or, if more convenient, mail coupon asking for circular 1121 


at We have prepared a new booklet, “Our Business,’ which we would L 








| NATIONAL CASH CREDIT CORPORATION l 
40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. | 


’ . ° | ease sen “ : ” , 
National Cash Credit Corporation | iia: “"* "°° “°™ Ps 9 creat 


40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. | ERR Se ene Se ee ee) | 
l 
At Journal Square Station of Hudson Tubes I ecto adult lat 
PHONE JOURNAL SQUARE 4470 


ORGANIZATION 































